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| people after all may understand their business, 
and it is at least conceivable that Cabinet 
NOTES OF THE WEEK Ministers do not understand ours. Between the 
two hovers Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, unstable as 
A ta water, timid, irresolute, and contradictory, the 
mysterious shapes emerge and vanish; and 
He will not give Preference, but he will not 
’ take away the little Preferences that exist; he . 
ie ; withdrawn | would like to stabilize things for three years, while 
for the Conference, cannot make up its mind. time has come when the man of mere words is 
exposed as having no policy behind the phrases; 
would sande Sent man | the robe of resounding no longer conral 
Free Trade is Free Trade, and if it lands the Wee ee ee 
country in a mess, so much the worse for the 
country. Mr, Thomas, as hail-fellow-well-met, 
would produce meats fit for repentance; these 


It is possible that a last effort will be made 
to save the face of the Government; a little more 
talk of quotas and secretariats and voluntary 
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agreements, fear mixed with hope and dope, the 
lost leader trying to impress men who have found 
him out. All these things are mere eyewash; 
but it seems possible that Mr. MacDonald’s failure 
may produce one tangible result. 


If the British Government is for the time being 
stuck fast on a sandbank, and waiting for a tide 
to float it off, the currents have drawn the 
Dominion Premiers together, and it would not be 
surprising if they were to consider some form 
of loose-working agreement among themselves. 
The initiative has passed into their hands, and 
they may use it while Britannia sleeps in 
Downing Street. The Empire will survive, but 
for the time being it looks as though Britain will 
not play any part in the drama. 


The Liberal Party usually splits on a Tuesday 
and heals the breach by Thursday, but this week’s 
secession is more serious. Things have come to 
a pretty pass when the Chief Whip votes against 
his leader and resigns on a major question, and Sir 
John Simon has to tell Mr. Lloyd George that be 
had better think less about tactics and more about 


the simple straight course of turning the Govern- 
ment out. 


The difficulty is that it may turn the Liberals out 
too. Some of the attenuated party clearly think 
that it is all very well to die for your principles, 
but the trouble is that you remain dead. Mean- 
while Mr. Ramsay Muir, in the current Nine- 
teenth Century, can only suggest Proportional 
Representation as a remedy. As this retired pro- 
fessor must hold the record for the number of con- 
Stituencies that have rejected him, I should have 
thought some form of co-option or nomination by 
minority would have suited his case better. 


Mrs. Baldwin’s latest incursion into the political 
arena is as unfortunate and as much to be regretted 
as her similar sallies in the past. On the present 
occasion she has deliberately broken the truce 
which was made at Caxton Hall last Thursday. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
people are once more pointing to her as her 
husband’s evil genius. 


Mr. Gibson deserves well of humanity for his 
attempts to reconcile France and Italy, but that it 
is an American, and not an Englishman, who is 
endeavouring to do so is a significant commentary 
upon the decline of British prestige in Europe after 
eighteen months of Labour rule. Apparently, the 
** good offices ’’ of this country no longer count 
for anything. 


At the moment, the situation is too obscure to 
warrant comment, and I trust that the Press will 
allow so delicate a negotiation to proceed without 
remark. Attempts to suggest that either France 
or Italy is being subjected to any outside pressure 
can only imperil the present discussions, and this 
is certainly one of the- occasions when silence is 
golden. 


Friends who have recently returned from 
Germany, and are well qualified to judge of the 
situation there, are, I find, frankly pessimistic. It 
is not so much that they fear a Putsch, as that the 
so-called moderate parties will try to outbid Hitler, 
and with disastrous consequences. For the first 
time since the war German public opinion is becom- 


ing definitely embittered by the slowness of other 
Powers to disarm. 


The real difficulty, of course, is the refusal of 
France either to reduce her armaments or to make 
any concessions to her neighbour. Every sugges- 
tion of a modification of the Peace Treaties is flatly 
rejected at Paris, and M. Hervé’s attempt to bring 
about a revulsion of feeling in this respect has sig- 
nally failed to produce any effect. 


Such being the case, the embitterment of German 
opinion is hardly surprising. With any other 
Foreign Secretary than Mr. Henderson, the British 
Government might be able to effect a compromise 
between Paris and Berlin, but British prestige in 
Europe is at its nadir, and we are apparently 
doomed to remain idle spectators until some 
catastrophe occurs. 


However wide of the mark the conjectures as 
to the new Governor-General of Australia may be, 
a correspondent in Melbourne informs me that few 
would be found to object if Lord Somers, the 
present Governor of Victoria, were appointed. 
Indeed, if my informant gauges public feeling 
aright, even those who are most insistent that the 
post should be filled by an Australian would 
favour his selection, for there are few more 
respected or popular men in the Commonwealth. 


In his Rede lecture at Cambridge on Tuesday, 
Sir James Jeans postulated that there probably is 
a God, and that He—or rather It—is a Spirit of 
Pure Mathematics. A deity of this kind is 
enough to drive every fourth form of every public 
school into temporary atheism—although a 
classical God with a penchant for Greek verbs 
would be worse—but there is, in fact, a good deal 
to be said for the Jeans theory. 


God must be, as Sir James protests, a great 
thinker; and apparently rather of the Cambridge 
than the Oxford cast of thought. I incline to 
agree, but the chief defect of the Jeans God is 
that He does not answer to the specification. 
Like a child at play, He first created and is now 
destroying the cosmos; and for the end to con- 
tradict the beginning is not really characteristic 
of great thought. 


This mathematical deity, like a good many 
limited companies in these hard times, begins 
with a plus and looks uncommonly like ending 
with a minus. But a God that changes its mind 
half-way through the piece, and knows less of 
the laws of stability than a professional sailor, 
seems to need a little touching-up before it can 
be publicly exhibited as a statue of the unknown 
X at Burlington House. 


Sir James is certainly working on the right lines, 
and following the cosmic evidence available at pre- 
sent, in his lecture. But he is, after all, a mathe- 
matician, and is therefore once more creating a 
God in his own image—a bigger, but not, if I may 
say so, a better Jeans (for his deity has no taste in 
art or music, whereas Dr. Jeans has). 


But here the psychologists may have something 
to say. The lawyer conceives of God as a Lord 
Chief Justice, the engineer as Chief of the Works, 
the clergyman as High Priest, and the biologist as 
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Life-force; even journalists, I am told, in their 
better moments have been known to envisage an 
Absolute Reporter, whose shorthand is this unin- 
telligible world. All these things are points of 
view, but it has yet to be seen if they are more 
than that. 


Why is it that when a politician becomes dis- 
credited in his own country he is at once sought 
after by editors and publishers abroad? Long 
after the Liberal Party in Great Britain had 
shrunk to the pitiful remnant that it is to-day, 
no foreign newspaper was complete without an 
article by Mr. Lloyd George; and, notwithstand- 
ing his proved incompetence when in office, 
Signor Nitti is still regarded in some quarters 
as an authority upon Italian affairs. The latest 
hero of this nature is M. Herriot. 


In spite of the fact that he very nearly brought 
France to bankruptcy during his administration, 
and that no Frenchman now attaches the least 
importance to what he says, M. Herriot has 
suddenly become the idol of British editors and 
publishers, and we are in consequenec compelled 
to listen to his views upon every conceivable 
subject. What they are really worth may be 
judged from the fact that he wrote last Sunday 
of the Fascist Grand Council meeting ‘‘ in the 
palace at Venice,’’ whereas, of course, in reality 
it met as usual at the Palazzo Venezia, the 
10 Downing Street of Rome. 


If Fleet Street will persist in employing foreign 
politicians, instead of competent British journa- 
lists, to write on international problems, let it at 
least find men who carry some weight in their 
own country, which M. Herriot certainly does not. 
His views on Normandy and Madame Récamier 
are entitled to the highest respect, but on Franco- 
Italian relations or the United States of Europe 
they are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. 


A fortnight has gone by since the Egyptian 
Government issued its report on the modifications 
of the Constitution and the Electoral Law, and the 
peace and quiet now prevailing in Egypt is 
evidence enough that the people are themselves 
unperturbed at the changes and that the profes- 
sional agitators are kept well in check. Little, too, 
is being heard of opposition from the Liberal-Con- 
stitutionalists, and one may assume that Moham- 
med Mahmud Pasha, having registered his 
technical protest, is coming to recognize that the 
alternative to accepting the projected reforms 
would be a _ permanent return to ‘Wafd 
autocracy. 


Congratulations to the Daily Telegraph on its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. By an odd coincidence, 
it made its first appearance two days after the 
SaturpAy Review, and our junior contemporary 
—if a precedence of forty-eight hours entitles us 
so to call it—had a hard enough fight at the start. 
But it survived and flourished mightily once it 
obtained a firm grip on life, and it is pleasant to 
think that some part of its great influence sprang 
from the fact, well known to everybody in Fleet 
Street, that proprietors and editors and staff have 


always been a singularly united and happy family. 
Long may it continue! 


One could find it in one’s heart to be sorry for 
Mr. Hoover. His predecessor seems to us on this 
side to have had all the luck, and Mr. Hoover all 
the blows. It was not his fault that the prosperity 
bubble burst a year ago, but the American people 
are in fact making him the scapegoat for the slump 
caused by their own excessive optimism and over- 
spending. 


Perhaps there is a lesson in it for us too. 
From time to time there arises in this country a 
cry for the business man in politics, but when we 
get one, he is not as a rule conspicuously success- 
ful. The same thing seems to have occurred in 
the United States. Mr. Hoover was saluted as 
the super-business man, and he is now condemned 
as the super-failure. Sic transit... 


The Government of Iraq evidently took no 
chances in the election which was held towards the 
end of October, for in the new Parliament which 
was to assemble at Baghdad last Saturday, 
only six of the eighty-seven deputies belong to the 
Opposition. This fact is important, because in 
the hands of these deputies lies the fate of the 
Anglo-Iraq Treaty which provides for the ending 
of the British Mandate in 1932. That they have 
been chosen for the purpose of ratifying the Treaty 
is obvious, but the Iraqi politician, like other poli- 
ticians in the East, does not always vote in relation 
to the “ ticket ’’ on which he was elected. 


But it is generally anticipated that the Treaty will 
be ratified, and that, as far as Great Britain and 
Iraq themselves are concerned, the Mandatory 
Power’s evacuation in 1932 is so far settled. 
There is, however, still the League of Nations to 
be considered. And here various complications 
arise. For the League of Nations specifically stipu- 
lated, when it defined the frontier between Iraq and 
Turkey, that the rights of the non-Arab minorities, 
henceforth to be included in Iraq, should be safe- 
guarded. From these minorities a wail of protest 
has already gone up, and great care has been taken 
to acquaint Geneva of the alleged oppression of 
non-Arabs in Iraq. These minorities are mainly 
Kurds and Christians. 


I find myself in hearty agreement with Judge 
Tobin in his strictures upon the amount of credit 
that is granted by some West End hotels and 
restaurants. Signing one’s bill is, or at any rate 
used to be in the days of the past, considered 
a magnificent gesture by our golden youth, but 
it is quite indefensible both on economic and ethical 
grounds. If people cannot afford to eat in a smart 
restaurant, let them go to an A.B.C. 


There can, unfortunately, be no doubt that far 
too much credit is given in the West End, and 
generally to the wrong people. Some latitude in 
the matter of payment is, of course, essential, but 
the present state of affairs is little short of a scandal, 
as the cases that come up in court are continually 
proving. Credit has now been reduced to reason- 
able proportions at Oxford and Cambridge, and I 
cannot see why it should not be similarly curtailed 
in London. 
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THE INCOMPETENTS 


ECOND thoughts on the King’s Speech 

have confirmed the first, even in the ranks of 

the Government’s supporters. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his colleagues have no solution to 
offer for any of the great problems of the day, 
they are tired and timid, and they are very 
definitely on the run. Unfortunately, for reasons 
of patriotism which we believe mistaken, the 
Conservative Party does not propose to make any 
serious effort, such as a vote of censure on the 
Cabinet’s Palestine policy, to turn the Govern- 
ment out at the present moment. For our part, 
we frankly confess to the opinion that every day 
the Labour administration continues in office is 
fraught with the gravest danger to the British 
Empire, for never before in all its long history 
have its destinies been controlled by such a 
camarilla of plunderers and blunderers. 

In the first place, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the finances of the country have been mis- 
managed in the most scandalous and unparalleled 
fashion. Mr. Snowden has used taxation, not as 
a means of balancing the Budget, but as a definite 
instrument with which to effect a social revolution. 
He is, in short, attempting to do by direct taxa- 
tion what Lenin and Trotsky did by the sword. 
In pursuit of this policy he has not hesitated to 
cripple industry and to drive capital out of the 
country ; while it will assuredly not be his fault 
if he does not also succeed in driving the 
Dominions out of the Empire by his refusal even 
to consider any form of Preference, lest it should 
conflict with the sacred dogma that welcomes 
slave-grown Russian wheat to the ruin of British 
agriculture. This, however, is not the sum total 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s iniquities, 
for he has failed on the one hand to estimate 
correctly, and on the other to control the spending 
departments, with the result that in all proba- 
bility more than thirty millions will have to be 
raised by fresh taxation next year. Such is the 
debit side of Mr. Snowden’s account, and when 
we turn to his positive achievements, what do we 
find? The creation of a new vested interest— 
idleness. 

The Government has been no more competent 
in the field of foreign affairs than in that of 
finance, and British prestige is lower in the 
world to-day than at any previous time since the 
beginning of the century. The initial blunder 
was committed by Mr. MacDonald in placing an 
amiable nonentity like Mr. Henderson in the seat 
of Castlereagh and Palmerston, for the qualities 
that go to make a successful lay-preacher are 
not the same as those required by a British 
Foreign Secretary, even in a Socialist administra- 
tion. Thereafter blunder was piled upon blunder. 
The Prime Minister sought the key to European 
peace in Washington. when the latest appointed 
attaché could have told him that it was to be 
found in Paris, and the failure of the Naval Con- 
ference was the result. Presumably in order to 
show that he could do as much harm to the 
national interests as his colleague, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Henderson has re-ad- 
mitted into the country that select little coterie of 
Communist propagandists that is camouflaged, 
somewhat inadequately it is true, as the staff of 


the Soviet Embassy, and he has now publicly 
admitted that Moscow was no sooner here than 
it broke, as everybody but he expected, its pledged 
word to the British Government. For the rest, 
after eighteen months of Labour rule, Great 
Britain has ceased to count in Europe, as was 
proved on a recent occasion at Geneva, when she 
found herself, with China for a colleague, in a 
minority of two. 

Imperial affairs have been no better handled. 
Lord Passfield has been accused by Lord 
Hailsham and Sir John Simon of having 
broken the country’s pledge to the League of 
Nations in the matter of Palestine, and so 
risked the ignominy of a rebuke from the 
assembled representatives of the civilized world. 
The same septuagenarian nobleman has sacri- 
ficed the sugar industry in the British West 
Indies to his Free Trade prejudices, while his 
colleagues in the Cabinet have gone out of their 
way to aid that of Cuba. Of their Indian policy 
it is hardly necessary to speak. Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice. When the Conservative 
Government left office, that country was rela- 
tively quiet, but hardly had its successors been 
installed than the storm broke, and with con- 
sequences that are only too apparent. Meantime, 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, afraid even to appoint a 
British judge to the High Court of Hindustan, 
continues to bob about like a cork upon the waters 
of Indian sedition, while the Viceroy ineffectually 
endeavours to play the part of ‘‘ Clemency ”’ 
Canning, and the members of the Cabinet hope 
against hope that the Round Table Conference 
will pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. 

With such a record in finance, in foreign affairs, 
and in the administration of the Empire, not to 
speak of such follies as the so-called tariff truce, 
it is hardly surprising that the Government is 
not winning much credence for its defence of the 
failure to reduce unemployment on the ground 
that the latter is due to world causes. Had Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues succeeded in other 
matters, this plea might have been accepted, but 
they have failed dismally in everything they have 
undertaken. Moreover, M. Tardieu and Signor 
Mussolini have kept the number of the unem- 
ployed in their respective countries within limits, 
thus proving that what is claimed to be impossible 
here can be done across the Channel. This 
failure in the matter of the unemployed is, we 
believe, one from which Labour will not quickly 
recover. That party claimed to be the one that 
was a specialist in this particular disease, and 
the electorate took it at its word. The result has 
been to add over a million unemployed to the 
figure when the late Government fell, and in spite 
of this the Cabinet refuses to consider the one 
policy that might effect a cure. The Prime 
Minister would indeed do well to reflect upon the 
fate of him who promised “‘ a land fit for heroes.’’ 

It is not surprising that the failure of the 
Opposition to turn out an administration with 
such a record is imperilling the whole future of 
Parliamentary government in this country. The 
ordinary citizen is becoming so tired of politicians 
that he will not vote for them, whatever their 
party, as the poll at recent by-elections has 
shown. Politics have become a farce, and an 
unreal farce at that. The questions that interest 
the country are ignored at Westminster, and the 
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debates that take place in the House of Commons 
awake no response outside its walls. 

We make no secret of the fact that we should 
like to see this folly ended once for all. The Govern- 
ment should be attacked on all and every occa- 
sion until it is brought down. If the leaders of 
the Conservative Party have forgotten how to 
conduct an offensive, then let the younger men 
show them the way. What is required on the 
Opposition benches is something of the spirit of 
Canning, of Disraeli, and of Randolph Churchill. 
‘** The duty of an Opposition,’’ declared Tierney, 
‘‘is to oppose everything, to propose nothing, 
and to turn the government out,’’ and that is the 
line that should be adopted, with some modifi- 
cations on the second head, to-day. In Parlia- 
ment, on the platform, in the Press, and at the 
street-corner, Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
must be exposed, scorned, and ridiculed, and if 
these tactics were put in operation for six 
weeks the Government would very quickly throw 
up the sponge. There is no real fight in these 
incompetents; they are merely holding on in the 


hope that the other side is too lazy to turn them | 


out. 


In fine, the King’s Speech has proved the 
Cabinet’s extremity, and it is for the Opposition 
to show that it is their opportunity. Socialism, 
as a cure for national ills, has been found wanting, 
and it is time to bring the experiment to an 
end. Apart from any other consideration, the 
country cannot afford its continuance, and the 
verdict of the local elections is, at the least, sig- 
nificant. Let the Conservative leaders but take 
their courage in both hands, sink their personal 
differences, and attack the Government in season 
and out of season, and it will not be long before 
they rid the country of the worse administration 
of modern times. 


SEVENTY-FIVE NOT OUT 
I 


66 MONGST the party,’’ wrote Sir Mount- 

As Grant Duff on September 11, 1855, 

‘“ was Maine, who arrived at Eden a few 

days ago, and is full of a new paper which is to appear 

this autumn, and for which he asked me to write. I 

am not sure if the name had been fixed on this date, 

but it was Maine who proposed to call it THe SatuRDAY 
Review.” 

Such is the earliest recorded mention of the weekly 
journal whose first number was published on Saturday, 
November 3, 1855. It began quite simply with a 
leading article, but without any preliminary announce- 
ment of aim, purpose, or design; indeed, it disdained 
even a list of contributors or index of contents. 
Readers clearly had to take it on trust. 

In small type on a back page one finds, it is true, 
a statement—which seems almost superfluous—that 
the Saturpay did not intend to rival the daily news- 
papers in the production of news; but the claim is 
implied rather than advanced that it was to be purely 
critical, and to rely on the quality rather than quantity 
of its writing for support. This austere economy of 
presentment, combined with a gay insouciance and 
even impudence of touch—for the Saturpay has never 
been a respecter of persons—remained the keynote 
from the beginning: and the leader retained pride of 
place until 1890, when it was preceded by a 
‘* Chronicle ”’ of the week—a rather bare and brief 


abstraction of the time which changed into the more 
familiar ‘‘ Notes ’’ in 1896. 

Soon afterwards other small innovations are notice- 
able. On April 9, 1892, without explanation or 
apology, there appeared for the first time a list of 
contents on the front page of each issue. Having 
given way so far to the more modern style, another 
change presently followed; and in 1895 room began 
to be found for ‘‘ Letters to the Editor.” 

Presumably these had all gone into the waste-paper 
basket during the previous forty years—some of them 
do still—as a matter of set policy. So much at any 
rate seems to be indicated by an affair which enlivened 
one of the earlier issues. In No. 12, when the paper 
was barely three months old, it exposed the Bishop of 
Tuam for having stolen and printed the Bishop of 
Chester’s charge as his own without acknowledg- 
ment. An indignant clergyman attempted to defend 
Tuam on the delicate and dubious ground of inadver- 
tence—but the pamphlet had consisted of several pages 
—and the Saturpay, while rejecting the excuse, 
replied with a haughty ‘‘ We do not choose to set a 
precedent for admitting correspondence into our 
pages.”’ 

The public, in short, could buy the Saturpay if it 
was interested in what the Saturpay had to say; but 
the SATURDAY was not interested in what the public 
said, or thought, or wrote about it—an heroic attitude 
which no doubt suited the editor and his reviewers, 
but was a little hard on authors who had been roughly 
handled. (That was long before the days when 
novelists had become a mutual admiration society to 
puff each other’s wares in the popular Press; criticism 
was still administered with a knuckle-duster in those 
robust times.) 


II 


The public did, however, buy the Sarurpay, because 
it had something to say. Its fearlessness and frank 
outspokenness soon made its name famous—and also 
created enemies not a few. Indeed, there were those 
who nicknamed it the Saturday Reviler because it took 
some favourite idol of the political or literary market- 
place, and demonstrated that the imposing figure was 
completely hollow inside. But the British public is 
peculiarly prone to worship living images that look 
like leaders of thought and action, and the demonstra- 
tion that they are only stuffed sawdust is often a 
necessary and occasionally an amusing task. (Perhaps 
it should be mentioned, for the benefit of the pessimists 
of to-day, that even in 1855 the Saturpay described 
the Tory Party as ‘‘ sheep without a shepherd, seeking 
a leader but finding none ’’; and the description of the 
weak drifter Aberdeen was true.) 

Iconoclasm, then, was the watchword ; the SaruRDAY 
feared God and honoured the King, but it respected 
very little else. ‘‘ With us nothing was new, nothing 
was true, and nothing was of any importance,” 
laughed Goldwin Smith, an old Saturday Reviewer; 
and the mid-Victorian world, at first a little scandalized, 
on the whole appreciated it. ‘‘ The S. R. has pros- 
pered so well,’’ wrote young William Harcourt, 
another of the contributors, ‘‘ that the proprietors 
have constituted five of us into a regular staff with a 
good salary, so that we write just as much or as little 
as we like, which is much more satisfactory than work- 
ing by the job.”’ 

Harcourt, then an almost briefless barrister, loved 
the work not only for the guineas but for the fun. 
John Morley, more restrained in literary style and 
personal manner than his journalistic contemporary and 
subsequent political rival, also looked beck with 
pleasure to his connexion with the paper. The great 
Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, was never quite 
happy on the staff. He contributed essays and 
periodical reviews of German literature, but the speed 
with which the work had often to be done seems to 
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have irked him, and it must regretfully be admitted 
that he preferred the more ample space and greater 
leisure of the Quarterly Review. His name is still 
revered in the office, but it was probably the demands 
of the Sarurpay rather than the Quarterly which 
provoked him to describe writing as ‘‘ an occupation 
which I hate.’’ 

All these writers, as well as Bagehot, Freeman the 
historian, and others of the time, contributed anony- 
mously; the one exception disclosed by the early 
volumes is an occasional article on chemistry, which 
for some reason no longer discoverable was signed in 
full. There are advantages and disadvantages in the 
signed contribution, as every journalist knows; but 


anonymity was the convention of the day, and in this 


matter, if in no other, the irreverent SarurDay followed 
the convention of the time. Very slowly and reluc- 
tantly did it abandon the practice fifty years later, and 
even then only for middle articles by dramatic and 
musical critics, and occasional contributions by 
politicians like Lords Cecil and Birkenhead. The 
signed book review was a later innovation still. 

But this personal reticence was carried even further 
in the early days. In 1868 the first editor (and part 
owner) of the paper died after nearly thirteen years 
in office, but there was no mention whatever of the 
fact in the Saturpay Review. Every contributor 
knows that good editors, like good children, should be 
seen but not heard, lest they be tempted to occupy 
space that can be put to more profitable uses; but it 
is perhaps carrying the principle of anonymity to an 


‘extreme to omit the Ave atque Vale when the editor 


is himself blue-pencilled by the last Great Editor who 
cuts us all. This seems, in fact, to have been tacitly 
recognized in the office, for when the other joint 
founder died twenty years later his passing was 
satuted in a middle article. 


lil 


The first proprietor and editor were both notable 

men. 
Beresford Hope, the founder, left two memorials of 
a useful and happy life—the beautiful and famous 
church of All Saints, Margaret Street, and the SaruRDAY 
Review. The church was the private benefaction of 
a deeply religious man; the paper represented his 
secular and cultural interests, which were wide and 
liberal. Great wealth was in his case allied with 
sound scholarship and public spirit; and if one side 
of his nature is shown in the long and often brilliant 
reviews of new editions of the classics, which marked 
the early years of the SarurRDAy, it is perhaps not 
altogether fanciful to trace an echo of his tolerance in 
the admirably fair three-column notice of the ‘ Origin 
of Species,’ when the then novel doctrines of Mr. 
Charles Darwin alarmed the parsonages and episcopal 
palaces of England in the year 1860. Apart from The 
Times—whose review was written by Huxley—and the 
Saturpay Review, the new theory of Evolution was 
rather roughly handled. Perhaps the SaturpDay, in 
spite of its political Toryism, had a soft spot in its heart 
for another iconoclast. 

Nor can the founder of the paper be dissociated from 
the touch of lavishness and hauteur that distinguished 
its early days. Grub Street and the eighteenth 
century were gone, when the wretched Dr. Dodd 
‘** sank so low as to become an editor,’’ as though it 
were a worse offence than the crime of forgery for 
which he was hanged ; the first editor of the SaruRDAY 
was accommodated with chambers in the Albany, and 
publishers were requested not to send in copies of books 
for review, as those volumes which were considered 
suitable for notice would be purchased. 

It is rather surprising in the circumstances that the 
Saturpay Review condescended to accept their 
advertisements, but in the early numbers one finds 
announcements by Blackwood, Constable, Bell, 
Longmans, Chapman and Hall, Murray, Macmillan, 


Black, W. and R. Chambers, Mudie, Hatchard, Samp- 
son Low, and Bradbury and Evans—the latter then pro- 
ducing ‘Little Dorrit’ and cheap editions of ‘Pendennis’ 
and ‘ Handley Cross.’ Longmans were also publish- 
ing volumes three and four of Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ 
which were given a continuous review of more than 
six columns in three consecutive issues; and Prescott’s 
‘ Philip II’ and Lord Brougham’s ‘ Essays’ were 
among the other books considered worthy of attention. 

The first editor, Douglas Cook, was a very different 
man from Beresford Hope. As an Aberdonian, he 
can hardly have been passionately attached to the 
Anglican Establishment which was so dear to his 
partner; but the relations between part proprietor and 
his editor and joint-owner seem to have been of the 
most amicable description throughout. This was 
clearly not due to any slavishness on the part of Cook, 
for he was a man of rugged independence of character. 
It is on record that he had quarrelled with a previous 
employer in India and, according to his own account, 
had walked most of the way home rather than stay 
longer in uncongenial surroundings. Arrived in 
England, he had taken up journalism, and eventually 
become editor of the Morning Chronicle, the 
authoritative organ of the Peelites. Here he had 
gathered round him a splendid staff—the nucleus of 
the future SaruRpay—and made the paper a political 
force ; he had done everything, in fact, except make it a 
commercial success. When it eventually ceased 
publication, he took counsel with his old contributor, 


Beresford Hope, and the result was the SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW. 


IV 


It would be idle to pretend that the Sarurpay has 
not had vicissitudes since the days when Gilbert wrote 
in the ‘ Bab Ballads ’: 


New Volumes came across the Sea 
From Mr. Mudie’s libraree; 

The Times and Saturday Review 
Beguiled the leisure of the crew. 


Rivals have come and gone, valued contri- 
butors have contracted the deplorable habit of 
writing books instead of reviewing them, — and 
dull periods have alternated with brilliance. The 
SaTurpay has never tolerated humbug or flatulence, 
but it has sometimes had to put up with mere 
pedestrian competence. It is not on every bush that 
one finds a Thomas Hardy, a Bernard Shaw, or a 
Max Beerbohm—to name three of the most honoured 
names in our list; nor does the post-bag often bring, 
as on one memorable morning of 1915, an immortal 
piece like ‘ The Breaking of Nations ’ from Dorchester. 
Would that it did! 

But we are bold enough to believe that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out, and that some 
of the best make their way to Covent Garden; and in 
these days, when pessimism is the only fashionable 
creed, we remain as cheerily iconoclast as ever, and 
frankly declare that we have no faith whatever in the 
current idols of decadence and disaster. Britannia, in 
common with the rest of her sex, is undergoing 
slimming treatment, and at the moment she is trying 
the effect of a pink Socialist lipstick, but the old lady 
will soon find she is none the worse for the former 
and none the better for the latter. Like the sensible 
woman she is, she will be laughing at her own 
absurdity in another year or two. 

As to ourselves, we still refuse to honour the idols 
of the market-place, and in an age of self-advertise- 
ment, we therefore decline either to blow our own 
trumpet or to worship our own shadow. If this 
eccentricity should appear conspicuous by its very 
modesty, we cannot help it; we can only plead that 
a score of seventy-five not out justifies the hope that 
the SaturpAay Review is well set for its century. 
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OUR EARLY DAYS 


BIRTHDAY is always an excuse for an indul- 
A gence. This week-end the Sarurpay REVIEW 
celebrates, or (if you prefer a more august 
term) observes, its seventy-fifth anniversary. And the 
realization of this was enough to send me, incurably 
addicted to tasting old vats of journalism, instantly 
to the first volume of the paper, beginning with its 
** No. 1—November 3, 1855—price 5d., stamped 6d.”’ 
The dust is there, but not so thick as you might think. 
** The new Commander-in-Chief of the English Army 
has a difficult, but hopeful, task before him . 
these were the very first words of the new oracle. For 
the conduct of the later stages of the Crimean War, 
together with the arrogance of The Times, the crimes 
of Dr. Palmer, the poisoner, the ominous situation 
between North and South in America, and the various 
moves of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, occupied a 
good deal of the editorial attention during its first few 
months. But these lofty paths of policy I shall not 
retrace. Let me rather look for a few minutes 
at the abundance of literary intelligence and general 
curiosities which those first few numbers contain. 
The literary journalist of 1930 cannot but gaze with 


envious awe on the wide acres of ‘‘ space ” which his. 


grandsires were given to play with in 1855. Where 
to-day he would count himself lucky at having eight 
hundred words allotted to his review of a new book, his 
ancestor had fully eighteen hundred. Here, for random 
instance, is Miss Kavanagh’s novel, ‘ Rachael Gray: 
a Tale founded on Fact,’ reviewed in nearly seventeen 
hundred words; and Mr. S. W. Baker’s ‘ Eight Years 
Wandering in Ceylon’ gets no fewer than three 
thousand four hundred ! I suppose this magnificence of 
scale must be due to the smaller number of books on the 
publishers’ lists, as well as to a more leisurely habit of 
thought among readers of reviews. For the stamina 
of the latter I am filled with respect; but more so for 
the writers. Their standards were careful and high, 
and for all the length of these critical disquisitions, 
more often than not on books of no great significance, 
it would be hard to point to looseness or fluffiness in 
the writing. The muscles of most of us, I fear, have 
become rather flabby in comparison. 

Naturally, in turning over these old judgments, one 
looks most closely at those of books which have stood 


the test of the seventy-five years that intervene. It. 


is with them that one can most readily cast oneself 
back into the mood of the Victorian gentleman survey- 
ing the literary horizon. On the far western rim a 
strange, uncouth glow was _ reported—‘‘ we have 
received a volume, bound in green, and bearing the 
title ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ in rather singular circum- 
stances.’’ Singular indeed: for Mr. Whitman had 
anticipated the methods of certain of our contemporary 
publishers in attaching to his book ‘‘ hints—pretty 
broad hints—towards a favourable review of it.” But 
this ‘‘ barbaric yawp ’’ was sternly repressed by the 
reviewer : for after two columns of ironically handled 
quotation, he ended in no uncertain terms : 


. the truth is, that after every five or six pages of 
matter such as we have quoted, Mr. Whitman suddenly 
becomes exceedingly intelligible, but exceedingly obscene. 
If the Leaves of Grass should come into anyone’s 
possession, our advice is to throw them instantly behind 
the fire. 


And that was that. There was also the author of a 
book of verse called ‘ Pinocchi,’ who had 


got hold of the very worst mannerism of Keats and the 
impudence of Leigh Hunt—who combines the uglier 
peculiarities of Tennyson with the inverted gibberish of 
Browning—who is as dull as Bailey and as sensual as 
Alexander Smith—who at once contrives to be as silly 
as Greathead and as pert as Tupper. . . . Just as society 
is trying to put down the bone-boilers ‘and glue-makers, 
so must criticism awake to its new and dirtier duties. 
Extirpation is the only remedy. 


And the pinocchi were blown to the four winds. Then 
there was Mr. Browning’s new couple of volumes from 
Chapman and Hall, ‘Two Women.’ ‘“‘ It is really 
high time,’’ we read, 


that this sort of thing should, if possible, be stopped. 
Here is another book of madness and mysticism—an- 
other melancholy specimen of power wantonly wasted, 
and talent deliberately perverted—another act of self- 
prostration before that demon of bad taste who now seems 
to hold in absolute possession the fashionable masters of 
our ideal literature. . . . Do our readers exclaim, ‘‘ But 
where’s poetry—the dickens!—in all this rigmarole?” 
We confess we can find none. .. . 


Some weeks later, however, this Catonian critic 
relented in favour of Dr. Charles Mackay’s ‘ The Lump 
of Gold,’ and recognized ‘‘ a master who is deep with- 
out being turbid, and musical but not monotonous ”; 
and there we may leave him. 

Be fair, however : it would be wrong to suppose that 
these columns record nothing but blind spots in the 
critical faculty. There is a good estimate (eight 
thousand words in three successive issues) of 
Macaulay’s ‘ History’; with ‘ The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,’ ‘‘ George Meredith, hitherto known to us as a 
writer of gracefyl but not very remarkable verse, 
now becomes the name of a man of genius—of one 
who can create’’; and Burton’s ‘ El Medina and 
Meccah ’ gets all the praise it deserves. And there are 
plenty of similar instances to show that, barring human 
failings, the SarurDay’s team of critics was, from the 
first, well picked and well equipped. 

Curiosities? There are plenty of these, too. The 
advertisement columns of the paper are rather more 
austere than most of that period, but here and there 
one finds the tang of a vanished flavour. This, for 
instance : 


NECROPOLIS—WOKING CEMETERY. Many 
members of the aristocracy have now been buried at 
Woking. 1,700 funerals have taken place since the open- 
ing ten months ago. The directors therefore feel that 

. they have been completely successful in establish- 
ing a cemetery for the metropolis far from any populous 
district, where the usual charges are reduced one-half. 

But there were several essayists who kept their eyes 
open for curiosities outside, and in some cases we 
may well be grateful for their rescue of odd ephemera. 
It is pleasant, for example, to find an account of one 
of Catnach’s popular penny ballads—a literary form 
which is now very rare indeed, though not completely 
extinct. This one, of which two hundred thousand 
copies were said to have been printed, was entitled 
‘ The Nightingale in the East,’ and dealt with the noble 
exploits of Miss Nightingale in the Crimea. Sung to 
the air of ‘ The Cottage and Watermill’ (whatever 
that may have been), it opened with fine determination : 


On a dark lonely night on the Crimea’s dread shore, 

There had been bloodshed and strife on the morning 
before. 

The dead and the dying lay bleeding around, 

Some crying for help—there was none to be found. 

Now God in his mercy he pitied their cries, 

And the soldier so cheerful in the morning doth rise, 

So forward, my lads, may your hearts never fail, 

You are cheered by the presence of a sweet Nightingale. 


And the ballad-writer works up to quite an impassioned 
defence of women in general. They had, he felt, a 
very definite place in the scheme of things. ‘‘ Let’s 
hope,” he cries at the end: 

Let’s hope no more against them you'll rail, 

Treat ’em well, and they’ll prove like Miss Nightingale. 


With which noble words I close the heavy volume. 
Looking at back numbers can only fill a writer for 
current numbers with melancholy wonderings which 
humble the cocksure, and encourage the humble with 
a fleeting hope that perhaps, on some distant 
centenary, his own outpourings may be for a moment 
remembered—if only with a superior smile. 

Quincunx 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
THE NEXT ELECTION 


By JoHN Boyp-CARPENTER 
(President of the Oxford Union) 


HE storm-clouds are gathering on the hills 

beyond Lossiemouth; a depression centred over 

Churt is increasing in intensity; and from these 
signs the political weather-prophets deduce that the 
storm of a general election will soon be upon us. 
It is the parrot-cry of the political platform to urge 
that the next election will be the most important 
in the country’s history; but the hundreds of orators, 
and others, who will make this assertion during the 
next six months will have behind their statement a 
greater than usual degree of truth. For the election 
and the events which will lead up to it will decide 
whether the Conservative Party in the future is to 
be either a manifestation of a kind of right-wing 
Liberalism, fighting ‘‘ the perpetual rearguard action 
of privilege,’’ or a living force in the affairs of the 
country, endowed with an economic, social and 
imperial policy as clear-cut as its rivals’. 

The Conservative Party has recently had the 
leisure to probe into the fundamentals of its belief— 
and if the psycho-analysts have been unable to agree, 
it has not been for want of opportunity. Freed 
from the pressure of office, it has had the chance, 
also, of overhauling itself from the point of view 
of policy, of organization and of personnel. It has 
now to face the immediate needs of the situation. 

In the face of the electorate the usual need is for 
a clear definition of policy. Academic discussion 
and research conducted in a scientific spirit are 
the symptoms of a party’s virility; but in action they 
have no place. And to-day we are overloaded with 
alternative policies. The referendum, the emergency 
tariff, increased safeguarding, the ‘‘ hands free ”’ 
policy, the pledge to take no important step without 
further reference to the electorate, are all with us. 
That they are means to the same end is obvious 
enough; that, being a matter of tactics, the choice 
between these alternatives is one for the professional 
politician, in the best sense of that much abused 
term, is a sound logical position; but the electorate 
can hardly be expected to understand the nuances 
of political strategy, and opponents may be unable 
to resist the temptation to confuse means with ends. 
To parody Lord Melbourne—if we all mean the 
same thing, let us say it in the same way. 

For the: huge electorates of to-day are sufficiently 
new to be an almost unknown factor in the political 
game. Even immediately before the war it was 
possible for an astute party manager to forecast 
with considerable accuracy not only the result in 
most of the constituencies, but also the majority. 
Party votes were generally stable. But to-day the 
proportion of the voters attached to any party is 
so small, except in a limited number of south of 
England seats, that electoral success can only come 
from attracting the support of that section of the 
electorate which is uninterested in politics. They 
know very little about the practicability or desirability 
of the competing schemes that are put before them. 

But they are singularly competent to discover 
whether a candidate and a party believe whole- 
heartedly in their policy.- The Labour victory last 
year was largely due to the fact that many Labour 
candidates really believed that the advent to power 
of a Labour Government automatically would bring 
into being a new heaven and a new earth. For 
this reason the unattached voters supported them; 
but it seems that at present this assistance will be 
denied to the Labour Party. Still the lesson for 
the Conservative Party is clear. Quibbles as to 
whether certain duties are for revenue or protective 


purposes; the doubt of one’s own proposals, which 
their second submission for ratification by the elec- 
torate implies, would be fatal to electoral success. 
The desire of the country is for men who have a 
remedy for its troubles, and who are prepared, if 
returned to power, to put this remedy into use. 

From this point of view the Conservative Party 
will do well to be shy of the idea which has 
been once again brought forward—that the country 
should be governed by business men. Whether in 
fact business men would or would not administer 
the country more efficiently than political leaders 
is a question of purely academic importance. For 
this country is a democracy, the vast majority of 
whose people, being the employees of business con- 
cerns, have been taught by their trade unions to 
indulge in continual sniping at their employers. The 
idea that any party was merely the instrument of 
the ‘‘ bosses ’’ would immediately alienate from it 
all working-class support. And making conditions 
easy for business, while it is one of the main tasks 
of any Government, is not its only task. The 
people have interests apart from trade and industry, 
and the fact that the present Government are neglect- 
ing their duty as regards business, and ignoring 
the fact that this country lives by its commerce, is 
no reason why the Conservative Party should fly to 
the opposite extreme. To identify itself with big 
business would be for Conservatism the selling of 
its birthright for the traditional mess of pottage. 

For Conservatism has its own ideals and objects 
for which to fight. They are not so obvious as 
those of Socialism. For, however far the Labour 
Party may fall away from them, the ordinary man 
knows that Socialism stands for the nationalization 
of the means of production and distribution, and 
for a policy of internationalism abroad. On the 
other hand, it requires a Hugh Cecil or a Keith 
Feiling to enunciate even a portion of the Conserva- 
tive creed. Hence, it is more vital for us than 
for our opponents to be able to say exactly what 
portion has been translated into the tangible reality 
of an immediate political programme. What, in 
fact, are we going to fight about? A purely negative 
attitude, a condemnation of the present Government, 
and an appeal to the country to trust the ‘‘ old firm ”’ 
will be treated by it as a frivolous impertinence. 

And a vague appeal to Protection will not suffice 
either. Protection itself, whether in the form of 
import boards and prohibitory decrees, of a revenue 
tariff or of imperial co-operation, is sure to come; 
but it does not now depend upon the Conservative 
Party to bring it into being. The protective bias 
which any Labour Party must have will soon over- 
come the personality of Mr. Snowden. 

But if it is to survive, the Conservative Party must 
apply to the economic trend of opinion and to the 
desperate need of the country its own imperial 
principles. As a Conservative Party it must be 
obvious that it can only maintain the existing order 
by dealing with the difficulties which are attacking 
the present system. No social order can hope to 
survive which permanently envisages two million, or 
anything like two million unemployed. And as the 
imperial party of Disraeli it must realize that the 
present opportunity of strengthening the Empire will 
not recur. The centrifugal force which resulted in 
the constitutional arrangements of 1926 has almost 
spent itself; but it has left behind it so little in the 
way of connexions that, unless economic ties can 
take the place of political, the Empire would seem 
to be fated to swing gradually to pieces. ; 

The whole essence of Conservatism has to-day its 
chance; all its fundamentals, almost all its historic 
altitudes, are supremely relevant. It should not be 
altogether beyond the power of the leaders of the 
party to formulate a policy. They have all the 
wealth of more than a year’s controversy on which 
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to draw; and a controversy which has been unique 
in the divergent means to the same end which it 
has brought to light. 

And it should not be impossible, also, for Con- 
servatives to be a little patient with methods with 
which they do not exactly agree; for, while no public 
man should ever surrender principles in which he 
believes, it is not difficult for him to agree to bring 
them forward in a different manner. 

But what must be avoided is inaction and 
compromise in essential matters; for that way lies 
Socialism. 


SINGAPORE AGAIN 
By RICHARD JEBB 


ERY reluctantly, no doubt, the Government may 

consent—if report is correct—to the completion 

of the naval and air base at Singapore. The 
chequered history of this enterprise illustrates the 
various uncertainties which have paralysed Britannic 
co-operation for defence since the war. After thorough 
examination by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
the scheme was approved by the Imperial Conference 
in 1921, as being necessary for giving mobility to any 
battle fleet in Eastern waters; the nearest place other- 
wise for docking large vessels being Malta. But it 
was vehemently opposed by the pacifists, who had per- 
suaded themselves that the League of Nations had done 
away with the need for ‘‘ preparedness.’’ Thus Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald denounced it as a ‘‘ colossal 
folly,” a ‘* wild and wanton escapade,’’ and a provo- 
cative challenge to Japan—though Singapore is further 
from Japan than Portsmouth from America. Then 
there was the late Sir Percy Scott, parading his ‘‘mid- 
shipman,’’ who testified that henceforth a battleship 
was ‘‘no d——d use”’ in presence of submarines; 
and, again, the air prophets who decreed that naval 
power was obsolete. To these last critics it could be 
replied that strategically Singapore would not be less 
vital as an air junction than as a naval base. But 
how can we expect to concert a Britannic naval defence 
policy if there is no agreement as to whether 
(a) national defence forces are still necessary; (b) if 
navies are necessary, big warships are necessary; 
(c) aircraft have superseded seacraft? 

In 1923 the Imperial Conference formally ‘‘ took 
note ” of the ‘‘ deep interest ’’ of the Singapore scheme 
to Australia, New Zealand and India. ‘‘ Taking note ”’ 
was a new device, borrowed from Geneva, to get rid 
of a question which could neither be ignored nor solved. 
General Smuts, then representing South Africa, was 
dead against Singapore, his own prepossession then 
being that in reality the potential enemy was France, 
who ought to be countered by Britain with an expan- 
sion of air force. Mr. MacKenzie King, again, could 
not commit Canada to the scheme. His French-Cana- 
dian supporters were ever reluctant, even under their 
own Laurier’s conscientious leadership, to recognize 
any obligation to defend Canadian, let alone Imperial, 
interests outside the three-mile limit. Wider still has 
been the feeling that Canada is at the mercy of the 
United States anyway, and anything she might do in 
naval defence could only be a gesture. As matters 
stand, Canada’s only developed naval assets are the 
big modern dry docks on either coast. They might be 
useful in emergency to the United States navy, with 
or without the Dominion’s permission. 

The estimated cost of the works at Singapore was 
originally placed at about £11,000,000. The Straits 
Settlements gave the site; the Malay States and Hong 
Kong promised cash contributions, as also did Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. But when our first Labour 
Government took office, in 1924, only a few months 
after the Conference, they at once suspended the work, 
which had alr begun. Australia, who had not yet 
paid anything, upon diverted the money to the 


replacement of cruisers for her branch of the Royal 
Navy. 

Before the end of 1924 Mr. Baldwin was back again. 
Work at Singapore was resumed and further contracts 
were placed. But on the return of the present Labour 
Government it was again suspended, by way of ges- 
ture in anticipation of the five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence. New Zealand protested, having been paying 
all along; probably also the colonial administrations. 
The Government was criticized for not having con- 
sulted the Dominions. But in fact the Government 
had informed them of its intention, and thereby com- 
plied with the letter of the recommendation of the 
Imperial Conference in 1926 affecting such cases. 
‘* Consultation,”” which implies taking action by agree- 
ment, as distinct from ‘‘ information ’’ of intended 
separate action, was left in that Report to the discre- 
tion of the initiating Government; and in this instance 
our Government decided to go its own way despite any 
protests. It was explained that, though the work had 
been stopped as far as was practicable without can- 
celling contracts, the final decision would not be taken 
until after the meeting of the Imperial Conference. 

When it came to the point a very cogent fact must 
have been that most of the expense hitherto had been 
met by the overseas contributions. It was officially 
stated a year ago that the total expenditure to date 
was £2,033,000 including £1,294,000 received from 
New Zealand and the Colonies, with promises of 
41,116,000 more to come. On this basis out of an 
estimated total cost of £8,700,000, the balance to 
be found by us would be £6,290,000. About £500,000 
has been spent since. 

Much has happened since 1921 to dispel some, at 
least, of the uncertainties. Successive naval confer- 
ences have resulted in establishing the big-navy policy 
of the United States and the continued use of big 
ships. France and Italy refuse to tie their hands or to 
denounce submarine war. Japan is intent upon keeping 
up her quota. Young Germany openly talks of another 
war. Mussolini joins in denouncing the Peace treaties, 
which France regard as sacrosanct. Russia continues 
feverishly arming to the teeth, with particular atten- 
tion to aeroplanes and poison gas, and shows a 
devilish ingenuity in militarizing the whole outlook of 
its rising generation. The League of Nations makes 
no progress with disarmament. Well may the Pyramid 
soothsayers boast that they were right in predicting 
‘* time in chaos ”’ for the present period, with final 
catastrophe to occur—was it in 1935’ There might 
be an urge in all this to a practical policy of Britannic 
co-operation, but for the desperate economic situation. 
Australia in particular, who used to take the lead in 
Dominion naval enterprise, has had to cut down her 
defence expenditure drastically. For the year 1929-30, 
i.e., before further retrenchment became so imperative, 
the comparison of naval expenditure per head was : 


ad 
New Zealand g 11 
South Africa (white) ... wea 113 
Irish Free State ... nil. 


If the economic position were normal the way would 
have been open, on paper at least, for a fairer distribu- 
tion of the burden by apportioning the limited cruiser 
tonnage allowed to the British Empire under the latest 
naval agreement. Mr. Bennett doubtless would like 
a self-respecting policy for Canada. It might well take 
the form of making a reality of the Royal Canadian 
Navy, of which the statutory framework already exists. 
But no progress can be expected until the foundations 
have been well and truly laid in an effective system of 
reciprocal trade preference. That alone could ensure 
the two pre-requisites—motive and means; unless the 


Britannic peoples are to meet the next crises disunited 
and unready. 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


By Sir Louis STUART 
(Late Chief Judge, Chief Court, Oudh) 


HE composition of the Conference which will 
| be opened by His Majesty the King next week 
cannot be ascertained exactly, until it is known 
how many of those invited will be present, but the 
following figures are near enough: the Indian States 
will send sixteen rulers or their deputies, and there 
will be something over fifty representatives from 
British India. Hindus will be in the majority, but 
the majority will not be large. There will be at least 
fourteen Muhammadans, two Parsis, three Europeans, 
one Anglo-Indian and four representatives from Burma. 
The latter will be mainly concerned with the future 
of Burma. 

If the representatives are classified by their views 
the prevailing opinion will be that sometimes called 
Moderate and sometimes called Liberal, for a sub- 
stantial majority hold Liberal views. Extreme views 
are, however, certain to be voiced, in spite of the 
abstention of the Extremist Party as a party. But 
there is not likely to be an organized division of 
opinions. The speakers will be more likely to operate 
in groups, and will frequently give their views as 
individuals. (There well may be one exception, and 
this will be of importance.) It is probable that Hindu 
claims will be advanced by the Hindus as a body, and 
that Muhammadan claims will be similarly asserted 
by Muhammadans. It would serve no useful purpose 
to attempt to forecast the subjects or the nature of 
the discussions. 

Among the Hindus there are many who are well 
accustomed to debate and who have had experience of 
administration. The Right Hon. Mr. Srinavasa Sastri 
has been a Member of the Secretary of State’s Council 
at Whitehall, and Agent of the Government of India 
to South Africa. He has represented India at the 
Imperial Conference and elsewhere. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was Law Member on the Viceroy’s Council. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was a Member of the 
Governor’s Council in Madras. Sir Provash Chandra 
Mitter held a similar position in Bengal. Then there 
are Sir Chimanlal Setalvad from Bombay, Mr. Tambe 
from Madras and many others. Hindus in general 
and Hindu Liberals in particular have every oppor- 
tunity of having their views put forward by the best 
advocates. The word has a special significance, for four 
of these gentlemen are lawyers with large practices, 
and there are other eminent advocates on the Hindu 
side. 

Among the Muhammadans are the Aga Khan, 
known in the Muhammadan world as a leader and 
known in England in reference to other activities; Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, who was Education Member on 
the Viceroy’s Council, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Khan of Chhatari, who has been a Minister, and after- 
wards a Member of the Executive Council of the 
United Provinces, Mr. Jinnah, a lawyer with a large 
practice, President of the Muslim League and a leader 
in the Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmad of 
Patna, Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq and others. There is no want 
of advocates on the Muhammadan side. 

The opportunity afforded to the Indian representa- 
tives of presenting the case for the advance of respon- 
sible self-government is rendered exceptionally 
favourable by the inclusion of so many who have 
experience of the conditions, knowledge of adminis- 
tration, and the capacity to argue in favour of their 
views. They will have a full, patient and sympathetic 
hearing. It is difficult to see what more could have 
been offered them. 

But they must understand that assertion cannot be 
accepted as argument. We have seen in the past 
such statements as these: ‘‘ If we are determined to 


have Dominion Status, if we combine in demanding 
Dominion Status, Dominion Status must be granted 
to us immediately, subject to transitional safeguards.’’ 
The Indian members will have to explain to the satis- 
faction of His Majesty, the Lords and the Commons 
what is meant by the words ‘‘ Dominion Status.”” So 
far there has been no sufficient explanation. They will 
then have to show that the system proposed is work- 
able, and, finally, they will have to establish that under 
the system proposed the safety and prosperity of India 
will be secured. 

On one point they must make out a strong case. 
They must show that the new constitution will be proof 
against the attacks of one community upon another. 
Mere assertions that the leaders will do their best to 
make their followers more reasonable will not do. 
These assertions have been made for years and the 
disturbances have continued. They must avoid extrava- 
gant statements and a case based on extravagant 
statements. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, formerly President 
of the Legislative Assembly, is reported to have said 
last August that during the five years of his president- 
ship, during which he had come into contact with 
British of every rank, he had found that, as man to 
man, the Indian was always superior to the average 
Britisher. Mr. Patel is highly respected by Indian 
politicians of all parties and is said to have a reputa- 
tion for common sense. Possibly his reading has not 
extended to the classic verses: 


He was the bravest man in France— 
He said so, and he ought to know. 


There has been too much talk of this kind lately. 
It is to be hoped that there will be none at the Con- 
ference. Everyone is ready to give the educated Indian 
credit for what he has achieved, but what the 
Americans call ‘‘ Ballyhoo ” will defeat the object of 
the claimants. They must remember that their aspira- 
tions will be considered sympathetically, that any 
reasonable claims will be met, and that their treatment 
will be more than fair. But in a matter of this over- 
whelming importance they will not only have to be 
united, they will have to convince. 


THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE 


By J. D. BEREsForD 


HE first of my three experiences was in a tram, 

and the subject of observation a very small boy 

ambitiously 
knowledge. 

I could not guess his age. He had the shapeless legs 
and swollen knees that I associate with the wearing 
of a napkin, and his general physical development sug- 
gested twelve months as the probable extent of his 
sojourn in the physical world. But his eyes were 
beadily watchful ; he could walk after a fashion on those 
infantile legs, and not only could he speak, he could 
appreciate the effect his speech was making. After 
each effort he smiled ingratiatingly upon us all, and 
waited for applause. He may, perhaps, have been two. 

His chief accomplishment displayed in the course of 
my witness was the correct classification of the other 
passengers in the tram. He pointed at one after 
another and named them with unfailing accuracy as 
“* Man ” or ‘‘ Lady.”’ And after each successful effort 
he beamed and twinkled with the intense satisfaction 
of one who has made an incontrovertible statement. 
His mother gave him a reproving shake whenever she 
happened to notice his precocious boast of scholarship, 
and said he mustn’t or “‘ Be quiet, do.” But for the 
most part her attention was given to a friend on her 
other side. 

The next experience followed close upon the first. 
The tram put me down at the gate of the County 


challenging the first fence of 
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Ground, and the second scholar was a man of sixty or 
so, who sat near me in the covered stand. 

It was a dull afternoon’s cricket, on one of those 
warm days that preceded the July rains, and very few 
people were looking on. My new subject of observa- 
tion, however, was an habitué, who, if he appeared on 
the verge of dozing now and again, had a proper sense 
of his duty towards his county. Also he, like my little 
friend of the tram, had recondite knowledge to boast. 
He knew the Christian names of those initialess pro- 
fessionals who were so steadfastly holding up their 
ends, and even on occasion scoring a run or two. He 
knew their names and spoke them at every opportunity 
with a familiar carelessness very impressive to such a 
layman as myself. 

** Well ’it, George !’’ was the burden of his speech, 
but he varied it at rare intervals with such a warning 
as: ‘‘ Steady, Tom, steady,’’ at those moments when 
I was stirred to a faint hope that some one might get 
out. But George and Tom were still in when I left. 

I did not at that time relate those two experiences, 
and had travelled many miles from that Midland County 
Cricket Ground before the third encounter set me 
dreaming of the infant, the veteran and the uses of 
knowledge. 

I dare not be too precise as to the setting of the third 
experience, but it is essential to note that owing to 
some misapprehension of my quality I had been pushed 
into the very front row of seats, far too close to the 
lecturer. The unhappy consequence of this was that I 
had to look up to him, physically as well as intellectu- 
ally, and as every student of hypnotism knows, to 
stare fixedly at any bright object above the normal 
line of vision will induce an overpowering desire to 
sleep. 

And, in my absorption in the lecturer’s subject—the 
true site of the home of Odysseus, and whether the 
Homeric Ithaca should be identified with the Thiaki, 
or with Leucas, with observations on the very recent 
discovery of what may have been the veritable Foun- 
tain of Arethusa—I did not realize what I was doing 
until the agonies of a passionate desire to sleep began 
to overwhelm me. I dropped my eyes then and leaned 
forward, but it was too late. For the rest of the lec- 
ture I was doomed to suffer, balanced horribly on the 
verge of that lovely pit of unconsciousness into which 
I might not fall—a state of uneasy poise in which the 
queerest things may happen to the mind. 

They happened to me. Between those rapid changes 
of pose by which I sought physical discomfort and 
found nothing but new inducements to sleep, I dreamed 
instantaneous dreams, only to be nudged into horror 
and new effort the tenth of a second later by whatever 
it is in us that remains eternally vigilant. 

And in those fantastic dreams, the learned scholar 
on the platform seemed to dance before me in the guise 
of a bumble-kneed infant; and in another I seemed to 
hear him vaunting his familiar knowledge of names 
that are known only by the select few. 

And later, when I was safely, comfortably in bed 
and all desire to sleep had left me—apparently for 
ever—I wondered whether for some of us the beginning 
and end of knowledge does not consist in the learning 
of names. 


THE ORCHARD 
By RoMER WILSON 
ARK Hesperian leaves upon thick boughs, 


Dark lovely boughs hung with the year’s ripe | 


fruit, 
Still, unstirred by the wind, silent, ye spread 
Green lovely shapes low over Pan’s soft flute. 


Through interstices blotched among deep green, 

Full of the moon,, full of the soft flute’s sound, 

Pale occasional stars flicker. Deep down, 

Pan’s shining eyes gleam from the moon-flecked 
ground. 


THE HARDING MYSTERY 


By Davip OcKHAM 


HETHER President Harding’s death was 

hastened by his wife must presumably remain 

an historical mystery, since the story told by 
Mr. Gaston Means was not published until after Mrs. 
Harding’s death,* and the only eye-witness can thus 
not be called. But there are living witnesses of another 
story concerning the late President; did he leave an 
illegitimate daughter ? 

This story is told at considerable length and with a 
wealth of circumstantial evidence in ‘ The President's 
Daughter,’ by Nan Britton, a book that appears to 
have passed quite unnoticed in England. Briefly, the 
story is that Miss Britton, who was considerably 
the President’s junior, made as a child a hero out of 
Mr. Harding before he went to the White House, and 
very willingly became his mistress. In her very frank 
pages she records a love idyll that shows Mr. Harding 
in an amiable enough light and corroborates the picture 
that has so often been painted since his death, that of 
a warm-hearted, not over-clever man, whose affection 
for his political associates blinded him to their corrup- 
tion and caused him to be the tool of their plundering 
policies. 

Miss Britton has a child. She claims that President 
Harding was the father, and in over four hundred 
pages narrates the steps which she took after his death 
to secure acknowledgment of the paternity from the 
Harding family. In this action, while she sees no reason 
to conceal the liaison, she was animated not merely 
by the normal instincts of a mother, but also by the 
fact that, according to her story, President Harding 
made no provision either for her or the child, although 
he had clearly wished to do so, and would have done 
so but for his untimely death. 

There is a lack of conclusive evidence—conclusive, 
that is, from the standpoint of a court of law—not only 
that President Harding was the father of Miss 
Britton’s child, but even that he was her lover. This 
is, however, mainly a matter of lack of documentary 
evidence, since her story is so circumstantial that if 
it be true there must be many witnesses who can 
testify to the apparent nature of her relations with the 
late President, and there would also appear to be 
evidence of the kind which is normally accepted in the 
Divorce Court. 

At least one of President Harding’s sisters, as is 
shown by the correspondence published in this book, 
appears to have believed in Miss Britton’s story, and 
to have been sincere in the desire that the family should 
afford financial help. That this help was not forthcom- 
ing, and that Miss Daisy Harding appears subse- 
quently to have cooled off, seems not unnatural, 
although not very politic if the Harding family wished 
to avoid a scandal, which was precipitated by their 
lack of help, since it caused Miss Britton to tell the 
whole story in her book. 

Her version of the President’s death rejects the 
medical testimony that the direct cause was cerebral 
haemorrhage, and the indirect cause ptomaine poison- 
ing. According to her: ‘‘I believe that under the 
burden of fatherhood, which he revered but dared not 
openly confess, combined with the responsibility of the 
welfare of the nation he loved, the twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States truly laid down his life for 
his people. He died of a broken heart.”’ 

There is no muck-raking in briefly re-telling Miss 
Britton’s story to the British public. If Mrs. Harding 
can publicly be accused of having administered poison 


_ to her husband, there can be no harm in telling a story 


that shows the late President as the hero and lover of 
a young woman who transparently reveres his memory. 


* Mr. Mean’s book, ‘ The Strange Death of President 
Harding,’ was the subject of an article in the last issue of 
the SaturDay Review. 
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THE GREATEST OF OUR 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By JoHN BropnHy 


ANQUETS run to extravagant laudation of the 
Be= of honour, but though we expect super- 

latives, we are rarely asked to approve a specific 
claim of universal supremacy. It is small trouble to 
clap our hands and smile when a personage is hailed 
as the greatest soldier, the greatest statesman, the 
greatest authority, the greatest journalist in the 
country, or even in the world; because we can say in 
our hearts: ‘‘ Ah, yes! Quite true; but the fellow 
cannot compete with me at making an omelette or 
carving a cherry-stone or collecting first editions.’’ We 
reserve a little corner of life where we are not over- 
awed, where we can strut in the sun of our own 
approving smiles. But this pleasing and useful old 
custom of setting limits to our eulogies has just been 
burst and thrown aside by, of all people, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. At the Savoy Hotel the other evening, pro- 
posing the toast, he said: ‘* To the greatest of our 
contemporaries—Einstein.’’ It was done deliber- 
ately, and there can be no suggestion that Mr. Shaw 
was affected by heady wines or the flavours of strong 
meats. All Europe and America knows he is not that 
sort of man. Unless the B.B.C. entered into an 
abominable conspiracy of impersonation or my loud- 
speaker became possessed of a devil, Mr. Shaw calmly, 
distinctly and to his face, called Professor Einstein the 
greatest man alive. 

There is no loophole in a claim like that. For 
observe, the Professor is not named the leading 
scientist, mathematician or thinker of our time, but 
roundly, ‘‘ the greatest of our contemporaries.’’ That 
covers rose-growing, stamp-collecting,  dirt-track 
racing and any other accomplishment with which you 
and I and the man next door may be nourishing our 
self-respect. Of course, Mr. Shaw has always been 
a hero-worshipper. He has looked up with adoring 
eyes to Karl Marx, to Samuel Butler, to Wagner and 
to Ibsen. Professor Einstein is only the latest scion 
of an illustrious lineage; but he has inherited all Mr. 
Shaw’s earlier adulations at compound interest. 

Still, Mr. Shaw ought always to be taken two ways, 
seriously as well as with his own light-heartedness. 
He was created for our edification, and we must not 
throw away the advantages of living in 1930. Let us 
consider his reason for this coronation of a mathe- 
matical savant, which is, in brief, that Professor 
Einstein is a ‘‘ maker of a universe,’’ and that his 
universe has replaced Newton’s. Now that phrase 
‘* maker of a universe ’’ is a metaphor, and a slightly 
misleading one. I suggest that it has misled Mr. 
Shaw. It is quite obvious that neither Professor 
Einstein, nor Newton, Copernicus, Ptolemy, or any 
one else, has made a universe: what they have done 
is to make different mental conceptions of the one 
universe, which, whether we comprehend it in whole 
or in part, continues to exist (so far as we know) 
entirely unaffected by our mental conceptions. The 
universe is something beyond the power of man. He 
may strive to understand it, but he cannot add to or 
take away from it. What does lie in the power of 
man is himself, the individual, what old-fashioned 
people call the soul; also his mental and physical 
activities, and the organization of the human com- 
munities upon the earth. I have not the least wish in 
the world to disparage a charming and gifted gentle- 
man, whose theories (except in Mr. Shaw’s own 
brilliant simplification) I cannot even get within reach 
of understanding. But it seems clear to me that by 
its very function, the exposition of what cannot be 
altered, Professor Einstein’s work is less ‘‘ great ”’ 
than the creative activities of artists: those who make 
the spirit of man grow and transform itself. It may 


be held that Professor Einstein, by substituting a 
curvilinear for a rectilinear conception of the universe 
(Mr. Shaw’s adjectives: I am not to be cross- 
examined on what they mean precisely in this context), 
has thereby brought about a growth and transforma- 
tion of the human spirit. But this is surely to 
anticipate by wishing. The theory of relativity may 
be enormously advantageous to the reason and very 
probably has an ennobling effect upon the individual 
spirit of those who can grasp it. But it will not alter 
the structure of generic man until some poet or mystic 
is moved to make it the occasion of a major act of 
artistic creation. 

Here is another extract from Mr. Shaw’s speech : 
‘* Religion is always right. Religion solves every 
problem. . . . Religion gives us certainty, stability, 
peace. It gives us absoluteness which we so long 
for. Science is always wrong and science never 
solves a problem without raising ten more problems.’’ 
If we allow for a rhetorical sharpening of the 
antithesis, and agree with Mr. Shaw that science and 
religion are two sides of the same movement, there is 
no need to quarrel with these statements. But they 
will hardly verify Professor Einstein’s pre-eminence. 
For clearly religion, used in this sense, includes art and 
philosophy, even that form of philosophy in which 
Mr. Shaw excels, the propagation of explosive social 
ideas. And when religion takes practical form in the 
‘ Ninth Symphony,’ in ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ St. Joan,’ in 
the ‘ Primavera,’ undoubtedly it gives us certainty, 
stability, peace, absoluteness, as science by its own 
nature never can do. Science is perception, but art 
is creation. Science is continually being superseded, 
art abides. Art is justified in itself, it has learned the 
secret of some law more stable than man’s reason. 
It is to science, and not to art (in the religious sense) 
that the law of relativity applies. That is why not 
even the most accomplished scientist as scientist can 
be the ‘‘ greatest of our contemporaries.’’ I repeat, 
there is no disparagement here: only an effort to 
establish valid proportions. : 

And if you ask me a question which I do not think 
you should ask : Who is the greatest of our contempor- 
aries? I can only reply with another : Who has had the 
strongest influence upon the Edwardian, Georgian and 
post-war mind, who has originated and propagated 
ideas most successfully, who has done the most 
drastic sanitary fatigues upon our morals, who has 
written the most lucid and vigorous prose of our time, 
and made the most original and entertaining plays 
since Shakespeare? Not so long ago, when he was 
a rampaging SaTuRDAY REVIEWER, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
would have answered that question himself, very 
promptly and without false modesty. To-day he 
declares that self-praise is ‘‘ not nice.’ 


“THEREFORE, WITH ANGELS AND 
ARCHANGELS...” 


By D. Du Maurier 


I 
HE Rev. James Hollaway, Vicar of. St. 
Swithin’s, Upper Chesham Street, was 
seriously displeased. 

For six weeks he had been obliged to leave his 
parish in the hands of his curate, and now he had 
returned to find the man had profited by his absence 
to preach sedition among the masses. In this 
incredibly short space of time the whole tone of the 
services had altered, the entire atmosphere of the 
church had changed. The inhabitants of Mayfair, the 
titled, the celebrated and the wealthy who formed the 
congregation of St. Swithin’s, had assisted at Mass 
as usual during the beloved Vicar’s absence, and had 
found in his place a raw young man of no attraction, 
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of no breeding, and whose very accent was not above 
reproach. And this was not all. Instead of officiating 
humbly, with an attempt at self-effacement, as one 
who knows he can never step into the shoes of the 
departed, who is there merely on sufferance, someone 
to be passed with averted eyes and a patient sigh, 
this curate had the supreme audacity to imagine him- 
self a person of importance, authorized to attack and 
to condemn. He stood in the pulpit, small and plain- 
featured, an unworthy representative of that Vicar 
whose voice had thrilled thousands, and whose eyes 
had drawn the most reserved of women to the portals 
of the Confessional. 

Then, before the members of the congregation had 
time to lose themselves in the deeper interests of 
their own thoughts, the unknown curate had looked 
down upon them with a gleam of contempt, while 
coldly and calmly he proceeded to tell them what he 
thought of them. 

The half-hour in which he preached was the most 
embarrassing and uncomfortable that has ever been 
passed under the roof of St. Swithin’s. 

If ever sentences screamed for censorship, it was 
felt that the sermon of the Rev. Patrick Dombey 
should have been erased entirely with a blue pencil. 
When he had finished there was not a cheek among 
the congregation that was not coloured a bright puce, 
there was not a throat that had not been cleared at 
least ten times. 

No man could look his neighbour in the face. There 
was not a boot that had not tapped nervously upon the 
floor, nor a glove that had not been torn in two places 
by the hot, twisted hands of its wearer. 


II 


The Vicar was to be away six weeks, and this 
was only the first instalment. The band of the devout 
and faithful left St. Swithin’s that Sunday morning 
like a flock of agitated geese. Needless to say, they 
did not return the following week, and one and all 
they wrote a letter of protest to their beloved Vicar. 

The Rev. James Hollaway received his mail on 
the verandah of the lovely. villa at Antibes, where he 
was recovering from his attack of influenza. 

At first he did not consider the matter as desperate. 
He even read some of the letters aloud to his hostess, 
the fair and faithful Duchess of Attleborough. 

**You see, my dear Norah,’’ he began, with a 
beautiful little gesture of resignation, ‘‘ I cannot 
even be away for one week—they clamour for me. 
What is one to do?’’ 

She bent over his chair and fanned him gently 
with her handkerchief to keep away the mosquitoes. 

** You are so unselfish, Jim,’’ she told him. “I 
believe you would be ready to go back at once, and 
kill yourself, rather than feel you are leaving things 
in the hands of an incompetent curate. But I forbid 
you—I insist on keeping you here as my prisoner. 
You are still so weak, you need looking after.’’ 

He shook his head with the movement she adored. 
** You are spoiling me,” he said gently. 

‘** Then you will promise to stay here till you’re 
really well, and leave St. Swithin’s to look after 
itself?’’ she pleaded. 

He caught at her hand and pressed it. 

‘***Q woman, in our hours of ease . 


” he 
quoted softly. 


Ill 


_ The weeks passed, and disquieting rumours con- 
tinued to reach the Vicar in Antibes. It appeared 
that the curate, far from being dismayed at the revolt 
of the faithful flock, had even encouraged their 
absence, and had filled the church with followers of 
his own, men and women from the lowest ranks of 
life. These people came from the worst quarters of 
the East End, and, ill-fed, ill-clad and dirty, they 


sprawled across the pews so lately occupied by th 
lovely ladies of society. 


The glory of St. Swithin’s was mo more. The 
famous church in Mayfair, whose incense-laden atmo- 
sphere had caused strong hunting peers to weep with 
emotion, and whose soulful organ and sweet-voiced 
choirboys in a background of glittering candles had 
brought the gayest revue actress to her knees, was 
now given up to a sordid crowd of slum-dwellers from 
Whitechapel who did not even know the meaning 
of genuflexion. 

The Vicar, despite his conscience and his clear call 
to duty, might yet have dismissed the matter tempo- 
rarily from his mind, confident that on his return 
all would be well and that, anyway, the rumours were 
exaggerated, had it not been for a certain column in 
a prominent English newspaper. 

‘* During the absence of the Vicar,”’ it ran, ‘‘ the 
most extraordinary scenes have been witnessed at 
St. Swithin’s, Upper Chesham Street. The curate- 
in-charge, the Rev. Patrick Dombey, has, by a series 
of brilliant sermons, succeeded in attracting enormous 
crowds, so much so that last Sunday the queue at 
the church doors reached as far as Chesham Place. 

‘* Many members of the congregation had walked 
from the worst slum districts in London to attend 
the service. 

‘* The usual devotees and supporters, who are such 
warm admirers of the Vicar, did not attend, but 
their absence was hardly noticeable, for there was 
barely standing-room in the church; the pews and 
even the aisles were tightly packed. We predict a 
great future in store for this outspoken young clergy- 
man, whose enthusiastic listeners are not confined to 
a single class, but to all sorts and conditions of men.” 

The eyes of the Vicar of St. Swithin’s narrowed as 
he read the article, and he flushed under his skin. 

He lay aside the newspaper, and drummed with 
his fingers on his knee. 

This cocksure young curate had gone a little too 
far. He was making an unnecessary bid for popu- 
larity, and he would have to be stopped at all costs. 

The very Rev. James Hollaway rose from his chair 
in search of his hostess, but first he threw his news- 
paper carelessly into a waste-paper basket. 

‘* Norah,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve given in to you too long, 
but now the time has come for me to leave you. 
The man must return to his harness, the shepherd 
must return to his flock.’’ 

He smiled down at her, running his fingers through 
his thick grey hair. 

“‘ Tell me,”’ he said, ‘‘ about the train service from 
here. I feel that to-morrow evening, at the 
latest... .” 


The Vicar leaned back in his chair, his eyes half- 
closed, his finger-tips pressed together. The curate 
stood before him on the hearth-rug. 

‘* Before I venture a word of criticism upon your 
conduct,’’ began the Vicar in smooth tones, ‘‘ I want 
to remind you that when I left England six weeks 
ago I was a sick man. One of the best physicians 
in London had ordered me complete repose. It was 
only his insistence that persuaded me finally to accept 
the Duchess of Attleborough’s offer of her villa. I 
went, as you know, leaving all my responsibilities 
in your hands. You came to me at a moment’s 
notice; there was no option but to accept your 
services. I need hardly say that I trusted you. What 
happens, because of this trust? I am allowed no 
peace, no attempt to recover my health and strength. 
I am worried perpetually by my parishioners to return. 
And here you see me, barely convalescent as yet, 
obliged to take on my, duties once more because you 
have proved yourself incompetent and worse.’’ He 
paused for breath, and the curate seized his oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

I’m sorry you’ve been worried,’ he said. “I 
regret very much that anything I have said has dis- 
turbed your much-needed rest and quiet. At the same 
time, I am anxious to know how I have failed you. 
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Incompetent, you say? May I know why?” 

The Vicar cleared his throat. 

Certainly,’? he answered. ‘I have it on good 
authority that because of your first sermon, and the 
objectionable tone you took, and the expressions you 
used, not one member of the congregation returned 
the following Sunday. They were shocked; more than 
this—they were horrified. Superfluous to add that I 
received countless letters of complaint.’’ 

‘* And yet,” said the curate quietly, ‘* St. Swithin’s 
has been overflowing every Sunday since.”’ 

The Vicar looked mildly amused. 

‘‘My dear fellow, I’m afraid a certain amount of 
ridiculous publicity has gone to your head. Of 
course, as a journalistic ‘ stunt,’ your effort is to be 
congratulated. Finding the church empty, you were 
obliged to fill it as best you could. Merely the old 
parable of the blind and the halt. ‘Go ye into the 
fields and hedges,’ and so on. I smiled myself 
when I heard the news. ‘This boy is absurdly 
young,’ I said to the Duchess. ‘ He has possibly 
no idea of the harm he is doing. He fancies him- 
self another Savonarola.’ But I have the welfare of 
my church and my people at heart. I could not rest 
at Antibes while St. Swithin’s was becoming a 
vaudeville turn and my curate a laughing-stock before 
the world.” 


The young priest turned white, and dug his nails 
into his hand. 

‘*] think you have got your facts a little wrong,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ I don’t know what you mean by a journal- 
istic stunt. I came to St. Swithin’s straight from 
one of the poorest parishes in the East End, where 
I have seen men and women die from hunger and 
cold, and stunted pale-faced boys and girls drink to 
prevent themselves from thinking. I tried not to make 
them hate me. Little by little they began to trust 
me, they realized I wasn’t afraid. They asked me 
questions about Christ and I told them the truth. 
When I stood in the pulpit at St. Swithin’s for the 
first time, it seemed to me that the church was a 
good imitation of a faked one at Hollywood. The 
crowd who made up the congregation were excellent 
supers. The women were very beautiful and the men 
well fed. I remembered the church in the slums that 
I had left. It was dark and unattractive. Nobody 
who came there ever washed. They were eminently 
suited to a religion that has for its God somebody 
born in a stable. Your congregation at St. Swithin’s 
belonged to another world. They were there for an 
hour’s amusement before a heavy meal. I took a 
tremendous pleasure in picturing Christ alive to-day, 
and being blackballed by all their clubs. . . .” 

The Vicar struck his fist on the desk. 

‘* This is nothing less than blasphemy,’’ he said. 

**O, you can call it what you like,’? answered the 
curate. ‘‘ That’s what your parishioners felt when I 
told them that if a world competition was announced 
for the naming of the greatest sufferer, Valentino 
would win by a couple of lengths. As you said just 
now, they didn’t come back. Their morning had been 
made too uncomfortable for them to face another. 
The following Sunday I expected to celebrate Muss 
to an empty church, instead of which it was filled 
with men and women from the slums. They had no 
wish to be flattered or amused. They came because 
they wanted to be told about God. I see now that I 
must have made a great mistake; it was foolish of 
me to speak in that way if I have any ambition to rise 
in the Church. You were quite right when you called 
me incompetent. Is there anything more you wish 
to say to me?’’ 

The Vicar rose to his full majestic height and 
pointed with one finger to the door. 

“You had better leave the room before I begin 
to lose my temper,’’ he said softly. ‘‘ And I want 
you to understand one thing. Those ideas of yours 
are dangerous. One day you will regret them. And 


lama werful man. You can go now.” 

The and went from the room without 
a word, 

When he had gone the Vicar reached to the cup- 
board on the wall. He poured himself out a whisky- 
and-soda and lit a cigarette. 


Then he sat down, his chin in his hand, and began 
to think. 


IV 


It was quarter past eleven in the evening. The 
Vicar of St. Swithin’s, Upper Chesham Street, was 
returning in his car from the first night at the 
Frivolity Theatre. The piece, a light comedy, had 
been something of a flop. He had made no attempt 
to go round and see Nancy afterwards. He hated to 
be tactless. 

As the car drew into Lower Mallop Street, he 
remembered that number nineteen was the address 
of his curate, Patrick Dombey. With a half interest, 
he glanced up at the building, and was aware of a 
light in the front room, partially blurred by a thin 
curtain. He supposed the fellow read socialistic tracts 
late into the night. As the car drew past, he glanced 
once more at the covered window. This time a shadow 
was reflected on the blind—the shadow of a woman. 
For a moment the Vicar remained motionless. Then 
he tapped on the glass to the chauffeur. 

‘* Drive straight to the mews,” he said. ‘“‘I am 
going to walk home from here. I shan’t want you 
again to-night.” 

Three minutes later he was ringing the bell of 
number nineteen, a strange smile of triumph upon 
his lips. 

The door was opened by the curate himself. He 
appeared to be a little shaken at the sight of the 
Vicar. 

‘‘ Is anything wrong at St. Swithin’s?’’ he asked. 

The Rev. James Hollaway brushed past him into 
the passage. 

“No,” he said. ‘* The fact is, I was returning 
from the theatre, and it, struck me as I passed here 
that perhaps I had been a little hasty with you this 
morning. I am not a man to bear malice. Could we 
have a chat in your room?” 

The curate hesitated a moment before replying. 

‘*] have somebody there,’’ he said quietly. 

“*Oh! Pity. Couldn’t you send them away ?’’ 

Not very well.” 

Before he could be prevented, the Vicar had glanced 
through the crack in the door. He saw a woman 
standing in the corner of the room. She appeared 
to have been crying. The tears had blotched her make- 
up. She was cheaply overdressed. There could be 
no doubt as to her profession. 

The Vicar raised his eyebrows and closed the door 
gently. 

‘* Rather a late visitor,’?’ he murmured. Then, as 
the curate made no reply, he laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, ‘‘I think you owe me some explanation 
for this, Dombey,’’ he said. 

The young priest looked into his face. 

‘*T have told her she can stay here to-night,’’ he 
said steadily. ‘‘ She’s frightened; she doesn’t know 
where to go. She is a thief, you see. She isn’t much 
good at it, either. She tried to steal a watch from 
an old man in Piccadilly, She was nearly caught. 
She took hold of my arm in a desperate attempt to 
save herself. She was shaking all over with terror, 
and it was impossible for me to betray her. I pre- 
tended she was with me—I brought her back here. I 
don’t believe she’ll ever steal anything again. If I’d 
given her up they would have sent her to prison; she’d 
have become a hardened criminal in time. No—I’m 
not going to send her away.’’ 

The Vicar whistled softly to himself. 

‘* My dear fellow,’”’ he began, ‘‘ don’t bother to 
tell me all this. After all, I’ve been young myself 
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once. I know what temptation is. We are human, 
are we not? But you cannot possibly keep her here 
any longer. Somebody may have seen her.” 

The curate flushed all over his face. 

** You deliberately misunderstand,” he said. ‘‘ You 
know I’ve not brought her here for myself. She’s 
like a frightened little cat that has lost its sense. 
Haven't you any idea of common humanity?’ 

The Vicar’s face hardened, his eyes narrowed. 

“If you persist in lying, I see myself forced by 
my conscience and my duty towards God to treat this 
matter seriously. You have committed a grave offence, 
Dombey. Have you anything further to say?’’ 

The curate shrugged his shoulders. 

** You will be able to make out an excellent case 
against me, won’t you? You realize that my con- 
science won’t allow me to betray this girl as a thief. 
Therefore I stand convicted. Good-bye to ambition 
and all that. That’s what you mean, I suppose? 
Rather an ugly story—the young curate and the fallen 
woman. No. I’ve got nothing more to say.” 

The Vicar turned, and opened the front door of the 
lodging-house. 

‘*T shall do what I believe to be right,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘ You are suspended from further duty, 
Dombey. This is a matter for the Bishop alone.’’ 

Ten minutes afterwards he was back in the library 
of his own house. 

He lay in his chair, his eyes closed, a faint, smile 
playing upon his lips. 

Suddenly the telephone rang at his elbow. 

** Hullo,”’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, Nancy my dear, speak- 
ing. . . . Oh! don’t be absurd. You were wonder- 
ful, quite wonderful. ...I didn’t come round 
because I feared a crowd. . . . Yes, the play needs 
tightening up, of course. . . . Depressed, you say? 
utter nonsense! ... Unhappy? ... My 
dearest child, is there anything I can do? . . . What, 
now? Isn’t it rather late? ’’ He glanced at his clock. 
The hands pointed to five minutes to midnight. 
““ Nancy, you naughty little girl, you know you can 
get anything you want. . ... Stop crying at once, 
dear child. . . . Yes, I’ll come round right away. . .”’ 


Vv 


St. Swithin’s was itself again once more. Gone 
were the slum crowds who had debased its holy atmo- 
sphere for six weeks. Gone were the rough-tongued 
men and women, the ill-fed, unwashed children. Gone 
was the plain-featured curate who had brought shame 
upon the House of God. Once more the waxen lilies 
beathed a pure air, once more the deep-toned organ 
throbbed its message to the rafters. 

The pews were filled with the devout, with the very 
faithful. 

The sweet-voiced choirboys swayed in time to the 
music. The candles glittered and the incense floated 
upon the air. 

When the Vicar leaned from his pulpit, it seemed 
as though he waited for applause. The shepherd had 
returned to the flock. He spread out his arms, he 
threw back his magnificent head, and spoke to them 
in the soft tones they loved, 

‘* For there has been a wolf amongst you,” he told 
them; ‘‘ there has been a wolf amongst the lambs.” 

Tears came into the eyes of his listeners. They 
remembered the hard-voiced curate and his bitter 
sayings, they remembered his evil-smelling followers 
from the slums. 

“* My house has been called a house of prayer,” 
cried the Vicar, ‘‘ but he has made it a den of thieves.’’ 

How appropriate were the words he used. How 
beautiful were the sentiments he expressed. Later, 
as he chanted before the High Altar, it seemed to 
the Vicar that his very voice had purified the air. 
His beloved congregation were with him again. 


There was a duchess in the front pew, an earl and a 
couple of actresses immediately behind. 

The slum-dwellers had left no trace of their 
lamentable presence. 

St. Swithin’s and her worshippers remained as 
symbols of eternity. 

‘* Therefore, with Angels and Archangels, and all 
the glorious company of Heaven, we praise and 
magnify Thy Holy Name... .”’ 


THE FILMS 
A TALL STORY AND A TALL SHIP 


By MarkK FORREST 


Hell’s Angels. Directed by Howard Hughes. The 
London Pavilion. 


Windjammer. Directed by John Orton. The Regal. 


R. HOWARD HUGHES, having apparently 
M more money than brains, decided four years 

ago to make a film of the air; in its manufac- 
ture he is reported to have expended over three- 
quarters of a million pounds, and the result is ‘ Hell’s 
Angels,’ at the London Pavilion. For this huge sum 
he has, first of all, obtained a wholly inaccurate picture 
of life at Oxford, beginning with the elementary mis- 
take of placing the University in residence at the out- 
break of the war, continuing to misrepresent the life 
up there to a degree which is staggering. In the 
second place he has secured a plot so puerile that, per- 
haps doubtful of the sense of it himself, he jettisons 
the girl in it almost at once and she never reappears 
again. After a line like ‘‘ Would you be shocked if I 
put on something more comfortable ”’ her disappear- 
ance should be a cause for general satisfaction. Lastly 
he has secured a series of magnificent scenes in the 
air, and it is upon these that the picture relies for its 
appeal. 

I do not know what the air pageant at Hendon 
costs, but it is a very small sum indeed compared with 
the amount of money expended upon this film, and the 
results obtained, with one exception, are just as thrill- 
ing—in fact I think more thrilling. The exception to 
which I refer is the spectacle of a Zeppelin being 
brought down in flames by the diving of an aeroplane 
into its envelope. When one considers, however, that 
the airship was trying to find Trafalgar Square at 
night, it is not to be wondered that it failed to return 
to Germany. Its fiery end completes the first half of 
the picture, and the second part consists of the adven- 
tures of the two heroes in France, where, flying a 
Gotha, they bomb a depot and are brought down by 
the famous German “‘ ace ”’ and his “ circus.’” The 
photography throughout is excellent, and to obtain 
many of the ‘‘ shots ’’ a great deal of risk must have 
been taken; but the question which the intelligent 
filmgoer will ask, and keep on asking, is: ‘“‘ Has Mr. 
Hughes justified the enormous sum of money which 
he has spent on the film?’’ The answer must be an 
emphatic negative; and I am at a loss to understand, 
even allowing for the accuracy of the mechanical part 
of the picture, how he has managed to get rid of it. 
Viewed sanely, it is a sorry business. 

Of the two films at the Regal this week, ‘ Wind- 
jammer’ is far the most interesting. This picture 
was the outcome of the enterprise of two Australians 
who sailed in the Grace Harwar from Wallaroo, in 
South Australia, to England, in order to make a pic- 
torial record of the trip. Those people who still think 
that a full-rigged ship is the most beautiful sight in 
the world will find their ideas of beauty satisfied in 
the study of this film, for there is some very fine photo- 
graphy by Mr. Walker, who unfortunately lost his life 
during the trip, and by Mr. Villiers. A story has been 
added to the original picture to give it a wider appeal, 
but the atmosphere is well maintained. 
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THE THEATRE 
PLAYS SACRED AND PROFANE 


By Rosert GorE-BROWNE 


The Passing of the Essenes. By George Moore. Arts 
Theatre Club. 


The Playboy of the Western World. By J. M. Synge. 
Criterion Theatre. 


Lucky Dip. By Frank Vosper. Comedy Theatre. 


"T wen still are weeks in the theatrical year 
when the play remembers its parentage. Every 
schoolgirl knows that out of the slayer 
came forth meat, out of the strcag came forth sweet- 
ness, and out of Holy Writ the mystery plays that 
marked the dawn of English drama. But no sooner 
had that drama reached its quick maturity than it had 
forgotten its parent and had been cut off without 
the regulation shilling. The breach was made by the 
Church which, except when it tries to reform the stage, 
is content to ignore it. Playwrights have always been 
willing to borrow their plots from Scripture and their 
characters from Crockford. Only the other day the 
story of Samson and Delilah made a brief appearance 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre. It disappeared at 
once, chiefly because it was written in what may be 
called, on the analogy of Wardour Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard English. 

Mr. George Moore’s ‘ Passing of the Essenes,’ which 


‘has just enjoyed a second lease of life at the Arts 


Theatre, does not make that mistake. It is written in 
the lucid, rhythmical prose of ‘ The Brook Kerith.’ 
Long passages, indeed, are taken word for word from 


that work, not without risk to dramatic effect, for a 


speech that is right in a novel can rarely be trans- 


‘planted into a play. It is necessary to regard the 


evening at the Arts Theatre as spent, not in watching 
drama, but in listening to trained voices reading aloud 


‘most beautifully the last hundred pages of ‘ The 


Brook Kerith.’ The experiment was certainly worth 


‘making, for few people can honestly claim to have 


reached the end of that long, melodious novel; but no 
contribution to the drama can be claimed. 

It may be objected that the situation round which 
the play is built—the meeting of St. Paul with the 
living Christ—is as dramatic as any that has ever been 
‘conceived. This may be admitted with all enthusiasm. 
But Mr. Moore’s handling of that forceful situation in 
the play, and, it must be added, in the book, is lament- 
ably ineffective. Praise has been lavished in the Press 
on the quietistic technique whose dignity is preferred 
to the sensationalism of the standard playwright. But 
if the technique of throwing away the point of your 
play is to gain ground, the theatres will rightly empty. 

The climax is not the only dull part of the evening. 
In these days of financial stringency, the playgoer 
should not be asked to pay for a summary of the 
Journeys of the Apostle Paul, even from the mouth of 
the Traveller himself. If his youth has not suffered 
enough from these exploits in Scripture lesson and 
examination paper, he will probably prefer to read of 
them in the authentic language of the Acts. 

_ The whole question whether religious plays are 
tolerable under twentieth-century conditions needs 
attention. As in the plays of Shakespeare, the London 
actor is so conscious of the solemnity of his task, 
that he loses all lightness of touch. Jesus, if we may 
believe the Gospels, was never pompous. It is not 
until Mr, Moore deals Him full humanity that He loses 
His human quality, The Apostle Paul, played by Mr. 
John Laurae, remained a living man. But the enigma 
of how .he came to convert the civilized world is still 


unsolved. 


‘ The Playboy of the Western World,’ which has 
been revived at the Criterion Theatre, has something 
in common with ‘ The Passing of the Essenes.’ As is 
to be expected from the authors’ nationality, language 
in both plays is an important ingredient—in the ‘ Play- 
boy,’ with the rhythms and colours of poetry. Both 
have a strong central idea. Synge’s paradox claims 
that the people will worship a man who says he has 
killed his father and execrate him when they find he 
has not; but that under the inspiration of parricide 
the man grows from wretch to hero. (A study of the 
cheaper Press allows some truth to this theory.) In 
their exploitation of their themes the two Irishmen part 
company, for Synge worked his seam to the last ounce 
of payable ore. Short as the play is, the feeling is 
provoked that its content could have been stated in half 
the time. 

This revival is not very remarkable in quality. It 
is difficult for the onlooker to believe that he is 
watching a play that set Dublin on fire. He is rather 
reminded of the mild humours of the rural comedy 
of Mr. Eden Phillpotts. Miss Natalie Moya as Pegeen 
Mike and Mr. Fred O’Donovan as Christy Mahon are 
something more than competent, but they seem to lack 
inspiration. Is Mr. O’Donovan right in making Christy 
so conscious of the splendour of his words? Could 
he help talking like an archangel? 

Mr. Frank Vosper has a nice taste in titles, for the 
attraction of his new play is exactly that of a ‘ Lucky 
Dip.’ At the bran tub, presided over by the vicar’s 
wife at the Parish Hall, we risk our halfpence to bring 
to the surface queer-shaped parcels, whose contents 
have all the lure of the unknown, At the Comedy 
Theatre we hazard our half-guineas to see what odd 
and unfamiliar fish will swim into Miss Swinburne’s 
and Mr. Lawton’s net. For these charming young 
people have invited a party of strangers chosen 
casually out of the telephone book. Human curiosity 
being (mercifully for writers) what it is, we lean 
forward in our stalls to see what the telephone will 
bring forth. 

The cast has been wide. One after the other, a cat 
burglar (Mr. Henry Caine), an ex-barmaid (Miss Clare 
Greet), her ex-husband, now a general (Mr. Reginald 
Bach), a best-selling novelist (Mr. Ballard Berkeley), 
a laryngitic dressmaker (Miss May Hallatt) and a 
beautiful neurasthenic are dipped up. We leave our 
seats in the first interval with the delightful feeling that 
anything may, happen. 

As a matter of fact, almost anything does. A 
murder without a corpse, a leap from a balcony without 
a look, middle-aged romance in a hansom, sophisti- 
cated romance on a sofa, chivalry and homily from 
the cat burglar, cold water and common sense from a 
chartered accountant, third degree, jewel theft, bottle 
parties. . . . Stern criticism might complain that the 
skill employed is inadequate to weld such various 
material together; that instead of a three-act play we 
are given a series of turns by each pair of characters, 
which the others observe in silence. Benevolence must 
reply that a number of witty lines, amusing ideas, 
entertaining characters and all-pervading good humour 
are enough to make an audience enjoy itself. 

Miss Norah Swinburne was a very charming hostess 
at a party which would have nonplussed anyone with 
less tact and resource. Perhaps it was her art which 
made the first act seem the best of the play, for later 
on she had regrettably few chances. Miss Clare Greet 
can, of course, be relied on for a perfect performance 
and Miss Dorothy Black, wearing a most attractive 
frock, made an unreal part real. 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the SaturDAay REviEW are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—VI 


A. The Saturpay Review offers Two Prizes of 
Ten Guineas for the best Essays on the Future of the 
British Empire. 

The First Prize will be awarded to competitors 
within the British Isles and the European Continent, 
and the closing date for these competitors will be 
December 22. 

The Second Prize will be awarded to competitors 
outside the British Isles and the European Continent, 
and the closing date for these entries to be received 
at this office will be May 8, 1931. 

Essays for this competition may consist of 3,000 
words; any that exceed that length will be automatic- 
ally disqualified. Should it be necessary, however, to 
make references to or short quotations from authori- 
ties, these may be assembled in an appendix at the 
end of the essay, and need not be included in the total 
of 3,000 words. 

Every essay must be accompanied by a coupon cut 
from the last page of this or some subsequent issue; 
and the envelope containing the essay should be 
marked ‘Competition on the top left-hand 
corner. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym and 
to retain a copy of their essays. Every effort will be 
made to return the entries submitted, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope; but the Saturpay 
REVIEW can accept no responsibility for MSS. mislaid 
or lost in the post. 

The Editor’s judgment is final. 


B. The end of the world, so often prophesied, is 
definitely announced for Monday, December 1, and 
this time, for reasons which do not concern us at the 
moment, the whole world believes it. The stock and 
provision markets slump still further; house and real 
estate agents are in despair. These matters, again, 
do not concern us. But the newspapers are still pub- 
lished, and, the day before the date announced for the 
end of the world, the ‘ Observer’ appears as usual, 
The Saturpay Review offers a First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Half, and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the two opening paragraphs—or, if pre- 
ferred, the opening and final paragraphs—of Mr. 
Garvin’s ten-column survey of the prospect, entitled, 
‘To Be or Not to be?’ 

For this Competition no coupons are required, but 
competitors should mark their entries ‘‘ Competition 
6B ’’ on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. The 
closing date for entries will be Monday, November 17, 
and the awards will be announced in the issue of 
November 26. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION II 
B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for the best ode, in not more than 25 
lines, to the Return of the Female Waist and Long 
Skirt after an absence of some years. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 

Feminine fashion is evidently a source of inspira- 
tion to our versifiers, for every entry in this competition 
was in more or less degree meritorious. Celtico, who 
seems to agree with Watts Dunton that enthusiasm 
is ‘‘ the very basis of the ode,’’ must be declared the 
winner. I like the epigram which closes his first 
stanza, and am delighted by the euphonious ending 
to the last. Janet, beaten by a short head (or was it 
a short leg?) will have to make the best of second 
place and prize. Once, at least, her use of enjambment 
struck me as awkward. W. G. is unlucky to gain 
nothing beyond warm commendation. His Greybeard 
pining for an age ‘“‘ When every female figure was 
a shape * took my fancy only to lose it with a prayer 
for remoteness and severity in our divinities. Of the 


also-rans, Gertrude Pitt, H. R. Pyatt and Bluebird 
were the best of a good company. Chauve-Souris 
would have been in the running had dirges, not odes, 
been wanted, T. E. Casson erred by excess of classi- 
cality. Will Celtico and Janet please forward their 
names and addresses? 


FIRST PRIZE 
O modest garb! O female vesture fine! 
All hail to thy returning! Long mine eyes 
Have sought thee—morn, and noon, and when the 
wine, 

Sparkling within the glass, wakes sweet surmise 
Of joys to come—yet never wert thou seen. 
Thy shapeliness, unshapely, Fashion turned, 
To scant-hewn boldness cleft thy flowing folds, 

And changed thy woman’s mien 
To a pert boy’s, with all its coyness spurned, 
Since manners fit the garb that fashion moulds. 


Hail, then, dethroned, restored! Long may’st thou 
dwell 
Among us, that, as in the years gone by, 
Thou may’st enclose our pearls within thy shell 
Benignant, fitting woman’s function high. 
Once more the slender waist shall lover’s arm 
Encircle, once more shall the silken shoe 
Peep from its hiding-place to tempt the kiss ; 
And wayward beauty’s charm 
More potent prove the heart of man to woo 
When clad in clinging modesty like this. 
CELTICO 
SECOND PRIZE 
Return, fair-girdled shape, we hail 
With joy thy rounded plenitude of grace, 
Wherein thy generous curves replace 
That shrinking outline, coy, concave and frail, 
Those rounded shoulders, and the waist, 
Vague, evanescent, self-effaced, 
While Aphrodite aped the Androgyne. 
Too long thy lovely form has been 
Distortedly confined, obscured, repressed. 
Before thy contours’ symmetry 
Once more we bow to worship thee 
In thy full-bosomed majesty made manifest. 


No more, disguised as Artemis, 
Or Amazon, short-kirtled to the knee, 
Must buxom Juno bashfully 
Bewail disclosure, Matron garbed as Miss. 
The over-slender under-dressed, 
The knees that closely cling confessed, 
Await no more the hour when dinner-gown 
Or ball-dress lets them down 
More lightly. Now the sweetly flowing line 
Restores Fair Woman’s lost allure 
Of mystery; her frocks ensure 
By great suggestion’s dominance her right divine. 
JANET 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE REVISION OF THE PEACE TREATIES 
SIR,—President Masaryk’s article in your last 


| number was certainly one of the most important pro- 


nouncements on this subject that have yet been made, 
but before its exact value can be estimated one would 
like a little further information. 

Are we to understand that Czechoslovakia is now 
prepared to support revision to the extent of the 
abolition of the Polish Corridor and a rectification of 
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the Hungarian frontiers? If this is so, the outlook 
is peculiarly bright, for it is the first time that a member 
of the Little Entente has announced its readiness to 
consider a modification of the status quo. 

As these are the two points upon which Signor 
Mussolini is insisting, an agreement between Rome 
and Prague should not be difficult. It is to be hoped 
that the adoption of a more reasonable attitude on the 
part of the Little Entente will not be lost upon the 
Quai d’Orsay, where so far all suggestions of revision 
have been summarily rejected. 


I am, etc., 
Puitre Happon 


‘IS GOLD PLAYED OUT?’ 


SIR,—What Mr. Bull says is mainly true, but not 
being comprehensive is misleading. 

The facts are that if gold were not manipulated by 
the Bank of England (probably the tool of cosmopolitan 
finance) it would be much nearer to a stable measure 
of value than it is. 

But the various British Governments have handed 
over to the Bank of England complete control of the 
amount of money the country is to enjoy. And the 
Bank has played into the hands of the rentier class by 


relieving it to the utmost possible of all the cost of the , 


war, and the placing of the whole burden on one class, 
the production industrialists, and ruined it. 

Not content with this the Bank has within the last 
ten years doubled that burden. How comes that about, 
seeing there is as much gold now as there was in 1920? 
It is by sterilization, manipulation, reducing the amount 
of credit built upon a given quantity of gold. 

The Bank, the Treasury, the Governments and the 
Parliaments of Britain have betrayed (whether 
through ignorance or design) the British Nation 
(including the Dominions), and to them we owe most 
of the unrest and difficulties in Australia and India 
and others, and also in China. Isometry, the index 
number, should be substituted as better than the gold 
standard even if the latter be honestly worked, and 
the control of money and credit should be by an 
important body including industrial producers, one 
over which Banks, Treasury, Government and Parlia- 
ments have no direct control. 


I am, etc., 
A. HENTHORN STOTT 
Manchester 


P.S.—The conspiracy originated with the Cunliffe 
Committee in 1918. 


‘ THE VINTAGE YEARS ’” 


SIR,—I am grateful to Scorpio for setting out the 
characteristics which astrology ascribes to those born 
in various zodiacal periods, and I have now looked at 
the evidence provided by the birthdays of a select list of 
famous men from this point of view. 

‘* Those born between February 21 and March 25 
tend to be kept for ever in the background; among 
those who emerge are the inspirational musician and 
the spring poet,’’ says Scorpio. This period in fact 
includes Chopin and Schumann; good for Scorpio. 
But no poets, who are, however, to be found in almost 
every other period (January, Byron, Burns; April, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Wordsworth; May, Pope; June, 
Yeats, Arnold; July, Gray, Campbell; August, Dryden, 
Shelley, Tennyson; October, Coleridge, Keats; 
November, Cowper, Blake, Goldsmith; December, 
Milton). On the whole, not so good for Scorpio’s 
theory. 

Among those born in this zodiacal period, and there- 
fore ‘‘ kept for ever in the background,’’ was J. H. 
Newman. There is a sense in which that is extra- 
ordinarily true of the Cardinal’s career. But it is not 
conspicuously true of Sir John Simon, Watts, Herschel, 


Einstein, Chalmers, and Livingstone : all of whom were 
born in this February 21 to March 25 period. 

From March 25 to April 20, says Scorpio, should 
include ‘ pioneers of all sorts, explorers, men of tre- 
mendous energy and force, and many doctors, 
particularly surgeons.’’ Lister certainly comes into 
the latter category; and Bismarck, General Booth, 
Strafford, Canning and Channing were obviously men 
of tremendous energy and force. But the actual 
pioneers and explorers seem to avoid their proper 
astrological period. They are so conspicuous by their 
absence that it almost looks as if they had done so on 
purpose. 

People born between December 21 and January 21, 
says Scorpio, are characterized by ‘‘ great ambition, 
caution, reticence, and trustworthiness.’’ Actually the 
list includes Sir Isaac Newton, December 25; Kepler 
and Pasteur, December 27; Eddington, December 28— 
a collocation of scientists certainly distinguished by 
caution and reticence; Burke, Curzon, and Lord 
Hewart; also Gladstone and Lloyd George. Curzon 
certainly stands for ambition; but as 1 do not know 
Scorpio’s politics, I shall leave him to decide whether 


the names of Gladstone and Lloyd George stand for 
trustworthiness. 


I am, etc., 
A. Wyatr Titsy 


THINGS THAT ARE C/ESAR’S 


SIR,—I observe that Mr. Norman Hay wishes to 
divorce morality and religion, and desires the aid of 
the English clergy in order to attain this end. The 
object of this rather novel idea is apparently ‘‘ the 
clearing up of a great deal of confusion and dis- 
astrously loose thinking in politics, not to mention 
religion.’’ 

May I be allowed to point out what appear to me 
to be a few practical difficulties ? 

1. To Christians, as distinct from Modernists, 
religion is a matter of faith and not of philosophy or 
expediency. To them, also, religion includes ‘ the 
Christian life,”” which is essentially active. 

2. Christianity is not, in this country, solely 
represented by the clergy, nor is their verdict sacro- 
sanct in matters connected thereto. 

3- I am not aware that any substitute has been 
found for Christian morality that will be accepted by 
all non-Christians. This, together with one-day-a- 
week religion, I believe to be the cause of much loose 
political thinking. Rationalism, depending as it does 
on personal integrity and intelligence, will only lead, 
at best, to a very unequal world. The doctrines of 
such prominent thinkers as Mr. Bertrand Russell are 
often offensive to people who do not profess to be 
orthodox Christians. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the first step Mr. 
Hay should take is, with the aid of his friends, to 
frame a system of ethics and submit it for general 
consideration. Prominence should be given to such 
matters as the payment of debts, the infallibility of 
psychology, and economic nationalism. 

I am sure that Mr. Hay will not think me dogmatic, 


toleration and understanding being essential character- 
istics of the few.”’ 


I am, etc., 


Shrewsbury J. W. D. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ORDER 


SIR,—Mr. William Sanderson indicts Christianity 
on two points. First, that “‘ it substituted for the 
ideal of the strong, self-reliant, mature warrior char- 
acter, an ideal of spirituality, disease and avoidance 
of life which has destroyed physique and character and 
reduced Europe to the immature mental standard of 
the nursery.” Second, that “‘ it has insisted on the 
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principle of imposing religious standards on politics 
and morals.’’ May I attempt a reply to these two 
indictments ? 

I presume that when Mr. Sanderson refers to ‘‘ the 
strong, self-reliant, mature warrior character,’ he 
is thinking of the ‘‘ blonde beast” of the German 
tribes who broke the power of decadent Rome. I was 
not aware that these hearty warriors had attained a 
cultural level susceptible of stultification by the 
organization that preserved the remnants of the 
Greco-Roman civilization. 

Mr. Sanderson appears to complain of ‘‘spirituality.”” 
Would he prefer ‘* materiality ”’ as an aid to rising 
above the ‘‘ mental standards of the nursery ’’’? To 
belittle spiritual life is as narrow-minded and futile as 
to belittle intellectual or instinctive life. Spirituality is 
as ‘‘ natural’ as any other aspect of human nature, 
and, like any other, it is liable to certain distortions 
which, I take it, are what Mr. Sanderson refers to as 
‘* disease.’”’ He would not, I suppose, condemn the 
instinct of sex because it is capable of prostitution. 

Is not what Mr. Sanderson calls ‘‘ avoidance of life’’ 
avoidance of certain aspects of life which he values 
more than those aspects valued by the ecclesiastical 
mind? Unquestionably the Church encouraged celibacy 
—and created Gothic architecture. 

As to the second indictment, I fear we cannot choose 
but admit that ‘‘ morals are derived from religion ”"— 
to use Mr. Sanderson’s own words. As in the long run 
the private ideal becomes the public standard, religion 
creeps into national and international life. The fires 
of Smithfield and the law that forbids a man to torture 
his dog are both the outcome of religion. 

Mr. Sanderson concludes by hurling another missile 
at that perennial Aunt Sally with whom, I fear, some 
of us will begin to feel the sympathy which English- 
men usually accord the under-dog—namely, Mrs. 
Grundy. But is it worth while to aim at so battered 
a head? She, poor dame, is moribund, and her ulti- 
mate demise is at hand, unless the modern deifica- 
tion of indecency produces a reaction in her favour. 
As for ‘‘ smug Puritanism,’’ where is it? If ever 
“* healthy instincts ’’ were in danger of being made 
unhealthy by coddling, it is to-day. Puritanism, or 
asceticism, though adopted by the primitive Church, 
is pagan in origin. It is found in Greek and Roman 
philosophy and in Buddhism. Anything less deserv- 
ing the epithet ‘‘ smug ’’ it is difficult to conceive. 

I am, etc., 
IRENE M. HussBaRpD 


BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—My excuse for intruding in this correspond- 
ence on birth control is that Fr. Slater can make no 
reply to Dr. Stopes for her misunderstanding of his 
teaching, and perhaps as his successor in the chair of 
Moral Theology I may be allowed to reply for him. 

Fr. Slater distinctly states (Vol. II, p. 363, of his 
Manual) that all birth control as usually understood 
is a grievous sin. No matter how conception is pre- 
vented, it is always grievously sinful. If contracep- 
tion is attempted in any way by mutual consent, both 
parties sin grievously. 

He then discusses the particular case which Dr. 
Stopes has misunderstood. It is impossible to see here 
any approval of birth control. The case is also put by 
the Bishop of Pella in his précis before the National 
Birth Rate Commission, p. 392. 

Secondly, Dr. Stopes misunderstands the case of 
Pope Gregory XVI. She has borrowed from Have- 
lock Ellis, who also misunderstood the case (cf. ‘ Con- 
traception,’ p. 264). The Pope, through a Roman con- 
gregation, stated explicitly that in the case of a 
husband who insists on intercourse but acts after the 
intercourse as Onan did, and who threatens the wife 
with violence (beating) or death, the wife may submit 
‘passively without sin; the exact words of the reply 
were : ‘‘ Simpliciter permittere,”’ simply permit. There 


is no birth control here. Nor does the Pope in any 
way wish the continuance of the sin or condone it when 
he counsels the prudent and delicate reserve by con- 
fessors, in the matter of questioning married penitents 
who are silent as to their marital relations. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer Dr. Stopes to 
my small book, ‘ Birth Control, the Fallacies of Dr. 
Marie Stopes,’ pp. 72-74, where a complete refutation 
of her contention will be found. 

Thirdly, the evidence of the Bishop of Pella on the 
occasion referred to above is seriously misrepresented, 
though no doubt unconsciously, by Dr. Stopes. She 
says: ‘‘ Monsignor Canon Brown (now Bishop of 
Pella) before the National Birth Rate Commission 
gave evidence that the Church of Rome permitted a 
generally well-known and widely used method of birth 
control.’ Bishop Brown spoke only of intercourse 
during the so-called—and falsely called—safe period. 
Here Dr. Stopes is guilty of an equivocation in the use 
of the term ‘‘birth control.’’ What Bishop Brown said 
was : ‘* When all other deterrents fail, married couples 
may be allowed to limit intercourse to the intermen- 
strual period, sometimes called tempus ageneseos ”’ 
(Report, p. 393). This is not ‘‘ birth control.’’ The 
Chairman asked him whether the defence made for 
intercourse during the ‘‘ safe” period on the ground 
that it was not always safe, could not also be made 
for contraceptives, which are not always safe. The 
Bishop replied that there is a distinction, for in the 
use of the contraceptive a direct and mechanical 
obstacle is put to the act. In the other case there is 
no direct or positive obstacle. The Chairman said: 
‘* IT see the distinction.’’ Dr. Stopes does not see the 
distinction which is patent to everyone else. Bishop 
Brown condemned all birth control, as the term is 
usually understood. Dr. Stopes uses the term in 
another and a wider sense, which would include birth 
control by continence, apparently for the sake of 
scoring a point against Bishop Brown and the Roman 
Church. That seems to me, Sir, mere equivocation. 
Intercourse during the ‘‘ safe’ period simply is not 
‘“‘ birth control,’? nor anything approaching it. It is 
intercourse where no obstacle at all to conception has 
been interposed. 

In conclusion, ‘‘ birth control ”’ has only one mean- 
ing in common language to-day. Neither Fr. Slater, 
nor Bishop Brown, nor Pope Gregory XVI, ever con- 
doned any form of it, nor does their teaching differ in 
any way from that of Cardinal Bourne. 

I am, etc., 
Heythrop College, Oxon Henry Davis, S.J. 


IMPERIAL LEAGUE OF OPERA 
AMALGAMATION 


SIR,—The latest results of the ballot show that 
about 24,000 members have replied to my letter of 
October 3, and that something like 94 per cent. of 
these have agreed to amalgamation. It is impossible, 
however, to settle lines of policy or any programme 
until the proposed new organization knows exactly 
what its resources are to be. 

I should take it as an act of both courtesy and con- 
sideration if those members who have not yet replied 
would do so at the earliest possible moment. 

I am, etc., 

go Regent Street, W.1 


THOMAS BEEcHam 


TITHE AND AGRICULTURE 


SIR,—I am quite willing to agree with Mr. Martin 
Tilby on the technical subject of Tithe, which has 
always been a matter for doubt. What is so serious 
in this correspondence is that neither he nor any of 
your correspondents deal with the original point at 
issue, which started this correspondence: that (1) the 
Church of England is statistically proved to have 
shrunk since the Oxford Movement to one-twelfth of 
the nation and (2) your original correspondent asked 
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whether it was fair that the nation should continue to 
pay tithe to a Church that has ceased to be ‘“‘national.’’ 
Not one of your correspondents will face that awk- 
ward fact. 
I am, etc., 
Devizes A. H. T. CLaRKE 


THE ‘‘ SATURDA 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—I 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A_ weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SatuRpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution, together 
with the full name and correct postal address of the 
competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word "’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 


Note :—The following numbers form a quotation from an 
English poet, viz. : 
16, 62, 20, lid, 46, 37, 62, 21, 31, 47, 33, 40, 47, 
62, 60, 5, 46, 35d, 31, 62, 32, 62, 14, 25, 36, 
42, 62, 23d, 6, 27, 23a, 37, 30d, 62, 29d, 42, 62, 35a, 
17, 62, la, 1d, 62, 26, 38, 53, 6, 57, 15, 
The clues to some of these words are missing. 


2 3 4 $s 6 7 8 9 io 
12 13 14 is 
16 7 is 9 
_ 22 
2s 26 27 
28 = 
537 39 40 
rr) 
46 49 150 2 
33 37 58 159 

60 a 

QUOTATION. 

Across. CLUES 


1. 

ll. Pip’s brother-in-law signed himself thus. 
12. I generally surround the head of 58. 
13. After that reversed, I isolate before 59. 


14. Joe had a manifest relish in insisting that the £4,000 left 
to Matthew Pocket was me. 

16. Two-thirds of 48, whichever way you look at it. 

17. See 58. 

My root yields a red dye. 

Tennyson’s bells were this. 

Two-thirds of 18. 

Stacpoole wrote of us as belonging to oblivion. 

A genus of clear-winged moths. 

Nick Bottom wanted to play me, too, 

Article. 

If I hadn’t lost my tail, and my inside were not disorgan- 

ized, I’d be swimming on a shield; as it is a Scotsman 

might say I was not (his) own. 


29. I served under Attila. 
30. If I swallow 27 it makes me bark. 
33. See 61. 
34. When I’m great I’m a person of importance, but my son 
is a rogue, 
he saw a Coach-and-Four that stood beside 
is 
He looked again, and found it was a without a 
Head.” 
37. —— 
39. See 45. 
40. Taken before 7 I buck you up. 
41. ‘* Well, I am not fair ; and therefore I pray the gods make 


me 


_ 43. Have you me? Well done! 

45. If I swallow 39 it’s death, 

46. I’m the equivalent of six inches reversed. 

47, ————— 

51. Brian de Bois-Guilbert’s new shield bore the motto ““———. 

le Corbeau.”’ 

53. I am lying down with a jewel inside me. 

57. Tie me in Scotland and I am barren. 

59. See 13 and 62. 

60. Kwasind was very me. 

61. With the help of 33 and 27 I can make a dagoba. 
62. I follow 59 and find oblivion. 

Down. 


1. The exhibitor of prize cattle is engaged in this. 

2. rev. I pull so valiantly with the help of 3’s head that I 
have left my tail behind me. 

8 rev. “* fares the land, to hastening ———s a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 

In a hole I’m good to eat, but when stooled I’m poisonous. 


I and 18 were described as “‘ the land where the elephants 
are.” 


See 40. 

An excuse of Spenser’s. 

“ It was the Hesperus that sailed the wintry sea.”’ 
l offer you a very mixed reception. 


“* Hence, vain deluding 
The brood of folly without father bred!” 


See 6. 
Bounding that might be resounding. 


Browning wrote a poem about me which is worth your 
reading. 

** Just for a handful of he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat.”’ 

“* And the answer is: * then for food and not for 
“ "Twas the derned cuss was seekin’, 

And his luck made him certain to miss.”’ 

This is the word which precedes the quotation in clue 6. 


Two Castles created a Castle of a thousand of me. 
An Egyptian goddess makes two of me. 
Same as 46. 

A sheaf of corn. 

A palindromic exclamation of surprise. 

Joined to 40 I am nothing but a literary triviality. 
A Knight of the Garter has swallowed a little duke. 
52 and 54 rev. You always find this fish alone. 


54, 55 and 56. We make soldiers for France when we are 
mobilized and set in order. 


S BR 


58. In life I was often persecuted, but now, with the help of 
17, I manage to be at rest. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Lobster Quadrille. By Theodora Benson and 
Betty Askwith. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
David Golder. By Irene Nemirovsky. Translated 
by Sylvia Stuart. Constable. 6s. 

They Thought They Could Buy It. By Dorothy 
Walworth Carman. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Man who Made Gottlieb. By Anthony 
Bertram. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Name of Action. By Graham Greene. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Jim Redlake. By Francis Brett Young. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


EALLY there is no excuse these days for novel 
readers to lack any of the social talents. All our 
light novels, and many of our serious ones, seem to 
be concerned exclusively with high life, where every- 
one is ‘‘ bright” and rich and well-born. New 
novelists are become our new guides to deportment 
and the libraries might well make a bid for popularity 
with the slogan, ‘‘ Every Subscriber a Social Success.”’ 
Unfortunately the young Socialist hero of ‘ Lobster 
Quadrille ’’ was not a novel reader, and when he mar- 
ried into Caro Durant’s smart set it was no time 
before they discovered that he was ‘‘ not quite ——.”’ 
He was, in fact, a country doctor’s son, and (though 
he went to Keble) he showed that he had a nice sense 
of his position when he confessed to his fiancée : 
You see, I'm not like your friends. I don’t understand, 

I haven’t had the background, the upbringing to make me 

see these things. I didn’t go to a public school. 

But what this young man lacked in ar he 
more than made up for in tactlessness. Should he dine 
with Caro’s grandparents he must needs inform them 
that he was ‘‘ taking her to an-atmosphere where brains 
and hard work and ambition and enterprise counted.” 
He could not even stay in a country-house party with- 
out informing a startled guardsman, ‘‘ No, I don't 
shoot. I’ve had to work too hard.” It was no wonder 
that Caro eventually ran off with the handsome Cap- 
tain Roddy Foster, who, she could be certain, would 
never ‘‘ wear brown boots with a black coat, or give 
a woman away.” Obviously there is good material 
in this book for the social climber, while the general 
reader will find that the authors, though ingenuous, 
have at least the merit of not taking themselves too 
seriously. 

The scene of ‘ David Golder ’ is also set in a small, 
exclusive world, but here the touchstone of success is 
not social but financial. Very different, too, from the 
almost arch knowingness of ‘ Lobster Quadrille’ is 
the sure realism of the study of a heavy, ageing finan- 
cier, living in an atmosphere of oppressive luxury and 
unremitting suspicion. His wife and daughter, like 
everyone else, are interested in him only for his 
money’s sake; money is an end in itself, a sole devour- 
ing passion. Mme Nemirovsky’s feat is to have dis- 
covered some quality not far removed from fineness 
in this lonely implacable Jew, who, even when he is 
dying must go off to Moscow to secure an oil conces- 
sion from the Soviets. This is a novel which definitely 
justifies itself with a rich contribution to the reader’s 
store of vicarious experiences, and Miss Stuart’s trans- 
lation seems to have been very deftly done. 

We descend the social scale when we come to the 
people of ‘ They Thought They Could Buy It,’ for 
Miss Carman is concerned with mock culture and sham 
passion in a suburb of New York; her characters, one 
might say, are the petting bourgeois of America. But 
much of her satire goes home to the Main Streets of 
this country as, for instance, this sketch of the monthly 
meeting of a woman’s “‘ uplift ’’ club: 


. The president sat to the left, with a silver fox fur laid 
in her lap like a plume. Her gloves were buried in its 


soft glitter. Her face, over an amethyst dog collar, was 
tinged with the speaker’s moods, now courteously cheer- 
ful, now elegantly depressed. . . . She lifted her eyebrows 
and nodded to the rows of turbans below her, as a signal 


to tinge with emotion also. They must show the speaker 
they understood. 


Men, too, come in for some unkind comments, 
which, incidentally, give one a new sidelight on 
feminism. Miss Carman’s heroine, Joyce, is a married 
woman, but when her husband goes off, leaving her 
prepared for ‘‘ amusement,’’ she discovers her 
admirers to be a lamentably cautious lot : 


Joyce had always heard that men were tigers. Men 
were crouching to seduce women. - Men licked their . 
lips. . . . But it did not seem to Joyce that men were so 
bold. They were careful as Boy Scouts. . . . They were 
not licking their lips, not even when they abandoned the 
large hotel dining-rooms for intimate tea-rooms ‘‘ where 
we can be more quiet, Joyce.’’ She always went to these 
tea-rooms with a scientific curiosity to see how the gentle- 
man would profit by the quiet. But he only moaned a 
little and told about his scruples. Joyce never had the 
opportunity to tell about her scruples. 


But perhaps, on the whole, she got just what she 
deserved, for Miss Carman later admits that ‘‘ Joyce 
had not the faintest notion of yielding to Derek, but 
she did want in the course of a lifetime the pleasure 
of refusing one carnal request. That sort of thing 
heartened a woman so.’’ Slick wit, however, is not 
the only recommendation of this book, the later part 
of which shows that Miss Carman can also write with 
tender understanding of ordinary people’s everyday 
hopes and fears. 

Satire mixed with unforced pathos is also to be 
found in Mr. Bertram’s story of a second-rate provin- 
cial music teacher who, through unwise encourage- 
ment, comes to London in search of fame,’ He is a 
complete failure, but he ages, he clings desperately to 
the sole triumph of his life, that he once had as his 
pupil the famous conductor Gottlieb. The consolation 
ends by becoming an obsession, but before the book 
reaches its grim conclusion Mr. Bertram has many sly 
hits to make at the expense of country village worthies 
and pseudo-music-lovers in London. 

In ‘ The Name of Action ’ Mr. Graham Greene has 
again adopted the method (used with success in his 
first book, ‘ The Man Within ’) of writing a novel of 
adventure with a psychological background. But this 
new story, which tells of an Englishman’s plot against 
a dictatorship at Trier, somewhat strains the proba- 
bilities ; the motives have an air of being trumped-up, 
and the sensitive writing seems to add no more than 
a superficial sincerity to the narration. Fundament- 
ally, one feels, this is an Oppenheim novel written by 
a highly intelligent author who is trying to make the 
best of two worlds. Readable though the story is, 
one cannot resist the temptation to take advantage of 
an already overworked word and declare this to be 
rather a bogus book. 

It was Jim Redlake who reflected that one of 
his loves was ‘‘ sound and straight and utterly, beauti- 
fully English,” and perhaps it is this remark which 
has tempted several reviewers to describe Mr. Brett 
Young’s new novel as ‘* thoroughly English.’’ What- 
ever this mysterious phrase may mean, the compliment 
seems to do some injustice to our national spirit, 
which, one would protest, can claim more positive 
virtues than industry, reticence and vague high-think- 
ing. True, the book has a generous, shifting back- 
ground of the shires, the Welsh marches, London 
and German East Africa, but somehow nothing, not 
even the hero himself, seems to have vitality or 
urgency. The narrative’s chief merits are its occa- 
sional moments of humour and its profusion of care- 
fully observed detail. Certainly any reader who 
pursues it to the end will have no difficulty in agreeing 
with Jim Redlake’s conclusion as to ‘‘ life in general : 
how astoundingly rich it is, in spite of everything.” 


— 
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REVIEWS 


“HG.” 
H. G. Wells. By Geoffrey West. Howe. 10s. 6d. 


HE author of this book modestly sub-titles it ‘‘ a 
_4 sketch for a portrait.’ But it is almost a full- 
length portrait, and a very natural one: nearly com- 
plete with warts and all. The effect of the finished 
portrait, the cumulative effect of the whole book, is to 
make one speculate whether, hitherto, any portrait 
has quite done Mr. Wells justice. Mr. West some- 
where describes Mr. Wells as a social irritant. It is 
easy to remember recent irritations and forget the 
enjoyment for which we are all Mr. Wells’s debtors. 


’ Exasperation with Mr. Clissold may make us forget, 


for the moment, enjoyment got out of Mr. Polly or 
Uncle Ponderevo. This book comes not only as a 
timely reminder; it shows, in proper perspective, the 
very real achievement of the ‘‘ untidy and trouble- 
some draper’s apprentice ’’—once caught reading 
Herbert Spencer in a cellar when he should have been. 
blocking cretonnes—who has become world famous. 

And moreover, it is, emphatically, a sound piece of 
work, done with an understanding which must, one 
feels, have won Mr. Wells’s own approval. As a mere 
piece of biography, a record of facts and dates, it will 
interest every one of Mr. Wells’s readers—which is to 
say that it will interest everybody. Draper’s appren- 
tice, science student, chemist’s assistant, schoolmaster, 
struggling writer, scientific prophet, expert Uto- 
grapher, world reformer, historian and literary artist 
—all the steps in the evolution of H. G.. Wells are 
traced in a way that sends one to the shelf to dip again 
into some of those earlier books which, for most of 
us, represent the real Wells, who won our affection 
long before he tried to set the world to rights. For 
these earlier pages confirm what we knew more or less 
—how much of the early life of H. G. Wells went 
into those earlier books. Here is the Wells who 


- knew from experience the sort of life led by Kipps in 


the Folkestone drapery emporium. Here is the 
young science student, living on a grant of a guinea 
a week, whose experiences were to make young Mr. 
Lewisham such a likeable creature. For Bladesover, 
that great house in ‘ Tono-Bungay,’ he had as back- 
ground his memories of life as the son of the house- 
keeper at Uppark ; and as chemist’s assistant the young 
Wells had to sell a cough tincture which had all the 
properties later to be ascribed to that ‘‘ wonderful 
tipple ’’ which made the fortunes of Mr. Ponderevo. 

Here, too, for those who like to know all about the 
private lives of authors, are accounts of Mr. Wells’s 
two marriages—the first a youthful affair which was 
soon dissolved by mutual arrangement; of his 
experiences as a schoolmaster, when his pupils 
included a boy who was to become nearly as famous 
as his teacher—A. A. Milne; and of the recurrent ill- 
nesses which, fortunately for us, set the pedagogue 
trying to earn all his living with his pen. And that 
brings us, and his biographer, to what, for most of 
Mr. Wells’s admirers, is the most interesting period 
of his crowded life—judging by results: the period 
in which he made his name as a novelist. First he set 
people talking with his fantastic semi-scientific 
romances—* The Time Machine,’ and ‘ The Invisible 
Man,’ ‘ The Island of Dr. Moreau ’ and the rest. Mr. 
West, I think, puts his finger on the real reason for 
the share those books had in making their author 
famous. It was ‘“‘ the ability to set an Angel or an 
Invisible Man in an English village, or some common- 
place individual in the moon or the remote future, 
and to keep both familiar and unfamiliar on a single 
plane of convincing reality.’’ In their most incredible 
adventures Mr. Wells’s people were always as real as 
the man next door. 


And then fantasy was and Mr. Wells 


dropped 
entered on his greatest period, as the novelist of life 


—creator of Mr. Polly and Kipps and Mr. Lewisham 
and Mr. Ponderevo. These are always the people 
named in any discussion of Mr. Wells as novelist : 
when more recent manifestations make it necessary to 
recall them in his defence. Mr. Polly, perhaps, is 
first favourite, has most qualities of popularity. But 
there will be many—and we are among them—to agree 
with Mr. West in putting ‘ Tono-Bungay ’ first not 
merely among the books of this period, but of all 
Mr. Wells’s novels. ‘‘ He was in that period the 
novelist of life. Later he became the novelist of 
ideas; later still, unless the term is stretched beyond 
meaning, a novelist only incidentally. He no longer 
sought to render life; he wanted to argue about it.’’ 
This is a shrewd piece of criticism, a palpable hit 
against the creator of Mr. Clissold. And a dreadful 
quotation from ‘ The Research Magnificent ’ bears out 
Mr. West’s dictum about the Mr. Wells who is “ the 
exuberant, amiable Cockney Englishman. When he 
writes from the heart he produces humour; the rest 
of his work is fundamentally if not evidently from the 
brain, which is why the love episodes of his comic 
characters are invariably moving, while those of his 
Lady Marys and Benhams mostly inspire only an 
embarrassed incredulity.” 

And all this is to say nothing of Mr. Wells as 
historian or social reformer. But it is as a novelist 
that, despite all other and more recent manifestations, 
one first thinks of him: ‘‘ as an artist that one 
acknowledges and acclaims him.’’ And Mr. Wells 
himself would surely rather be remembered as artist 
than as scientific romancer or social reformer—or 
even as social irritant? 


FILMS IN THE MAKING 


Star-Dust in Hollywood. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


UR ‘Two Vagabonds,’’ after trying all the 

unfamiliar roads of Europe, set out to see what 
the States were like, and finally were brought to a 
halt in Los Angeles by the complete breakdown of 
one of them, Mr. Gordon. Their vagabondage brought 
to an end, they returned to their painting, and/it is 
with the eyes and the standards of an artist that 
they saw and have described the strange world of 
Hollywood, and measured the problems that the pro- 
duction of a successful film involves./It is a strange 
mad world, wasteful beyond words; with profits so 
great that the salary of a Prime Minister may be 
thrown away on a mere author whose work is never 
used, where the divorcing wife of a film actor who 
has fallen to £600 a week may claim a life-long 
alimony of £5,000 a year. It-is a world peopled by 
men and women with no background of culture, no 
understanding of the use of wealth, who, when success 
comes, are overwhelmed and unbalanced by its extrava- 
gance. . The tale of all this had become familiar, 
but here we have it told by a couple of people who 
not only did not envy an opulence in which they had 
no share, but really did not want it, and saw all its 
drawbacks. Los Angeles itself is a world apart—a 
city of 400 square miles where there are two motors to 
every five souls, infants included, and where a respect- 
able citizen was arrested for walking home at night 
from a party. Life is on a lower level of expense here, 
but it is as fundamentally starved as in Hollywood 
itself, drugged and self-satisfied. 

For many readers, however, the chief interest in 
the book is the analysis of the element of beauty in 
the moving picture and of the problems that have to 
be solved in its manufacture. No doubt a certain 
amount of what the authors have to say is a common- 
place to technical works on the subject of film pro- 
duction, but ordinary people are not attracted by 


technical writings, and here we have the fresh views. 
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of two practised critics of artistic work. First, as to 
the planning of a film: 

Every picture has to be carefully planned, not only in 
itself as part of a story, not only as dramatically expressive 
composition, not only as beautiful light and shade, or 
as rhythmically appropriate action, but each little scene 
has to be planned optically with reference to the pictures 
that went just before and with those that shall follow 
immediately after. . . . The eye must be led a gentle 
dance, swaying easily and comfortably from side to side 
of the picture, now fast, now slow, as the emotional needs 
of the story demand. 

The art of the director has to take all this into 
account. His camera is the real actor; the stars and 
supers and properties are raw material. Again and 
again our authors recur to an exposition of - the 
director’s work, but an even more interesting bit of 
criticism is their account of the way in which the 
pictorial effect of scenery influences the whole character 
of its presentation, and of the technical skill necessi- 
tated in the combination of apparently disconnected 
bits into a congruous whole. We are led into the 
hutches where the tame authors are kept, we see the 
chairs on the stage which mark the dignity of a star, 
and we hear the everyday talk of the movie world 
and the stories they tell. The illustrations are full of 
character and life and the book is one for which we 
predict a great success. 

ROBERT STEELE 


CONSTANTIN GUYS 


The Painter of Victorian Life. By P. G. Konody. 
The Studio. £2 2s. 


E have waited a long time for an important book 
on the art of Constantin Guys, the French artist 
of the Victorian period. In publishing a collection of 
his works, with an admirable translation by Mr. P. G. 
Konody of Baudelaire’s essay on this artist, The 
Studio, Ltd., are to be congratulated. Both in the 


‘selection of drawings and their display, the book is 


beyond criticism. 


It is not surprising that the work of Guys was. 


neglected for so long. The artist himself was diffident 
to the point of eccentricity. When Thackeray praised 
him in print the author lost a friend. Even Baudelaire, 
in telling this story, humours this extravagant modesty 
and refers to Constantin Guys only by his initials. 

We are left wondering whether Guys had any great 
opinion of his own powers, or whether he merely drew 
for his and his contemporaries’ amusement, as a man 
might tell a witty story or describe an adventure over 
the dinner table. We fancy that the latter is the true 
Guys temperament. He was more than an artist. He 
understood the art of living and he lived splendidly 
as a soldier, traveller, war-correspondent and dandy, 
although he knew poverty during his last years. -He 
worked at one time for the Illustrated London News, 
and his vigorous sketches of such events as the Crimean 
War were used by the wood engravers of those days 
as a basis for their elaborate illustrations. But by com- 
paring the artist’s original notes with the wood- 
engravers’ adaptation, we can see the difference 
between the vitality of Guys and the uninspired 
technique of his translators. 

This remarkable Frenchman was a born artist, who 
was able to express anything, from the beauty of a 
fashionable woman to 4 review of soldiers, with the 
utmost rapidity and simplicity. He had a marvellous 
eye for essentials, for composition and for light and 
shade. Confronted with any subject, however difficult, 
he could produce a work of art, in his own limited 
technique. Had he been trained in the schools he 
would either have lost his originality or become 
one of the greatest artists that ever lived. It is difficult 


to agree that his place among draughtsmen is more 


than a minor one. 


In his revolt against classicism, Baudelaire goes too 
far in his praise of Guys, whose work is just as full 
of tricks as any other artist’s. The only difference is 
that the tricks are less sophisticated. Perhaps his 
greatest gift is revealed in recording the elegance of 
women and horses, and though he never allowed him- 
self time to observe the details and position of an ear 
in the head, he knew exactly how to make a figure 
stand with stability and grace. Guys revelled in all the 
artificial brilliance of his time and he manages to 
express it with unique skill, but it is obvious that his 
faces are devoid of character. They are all alike. They 
are his own oft-repeated formula. The same type 
appears over and over again because he was only able 
to vary it if the person’s features were so conspicuous 
that it was easy for him to do so. 

Although it is the fashion of our time to exalt the 
sketch, nobody should be able to see in such a work 
as ‘ Une Fille,’ on page 149, more than triviality. The 
same applies to such works as appear on pages 129 
and 85. But there are studies of horses which have 
all the intuitive knowledge of form and line shown in 
some of the cave drawings of animals by paleolithic 
man. Guys is among the few rare artists whose very 
weaknesses of style have an interest in themselves. 

A. B. 


TWO POETS 


A Dream in the Luxembourg. By Richard 
Aldington. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 
Ash Wednesday. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and 

Faber. ‘ 3s. 6d. 


HEN the novel ‘ Death of a Hero’ was pub- 

lished Jast year it proved to be the most 
successful, as it was the most ambitious, creative 
work that Mr. Aldington had undertaken. It had 
faults, but it was a master-work; and this is equally 
true of his new long poem, ‘ A Dream in the Luxem- 
bourg.’ To describe it as a ‘‘ narrative poem ’’ would 
be wreng: it is contemplative. And yet it is so much 
alive that it has the fire and the movement of a good 
narrative. In view of this very evident vitality of 
the author his cynicism is a little disconcerting, but 
the reasons for it are obvious. He has never been able 
to abandon a romantic outlook, with a belief in the 
supreme value of individual spiritual and bodily 
growth. Though wounded by human and material 
encounters with individuals, societies, and the war, 
he never hedged himself in as a spiritual recluse so 
that he could not expand in the light and air. Nor has 
he taken either of the other courses which lie open 
to men of his temperament and outlook in the world— 
to surrender, or to sink, embittered, into the state of 
a lost soul crying in the dark. 

Influences in his work—particularly Greek and ~ 
medieval later French influences—sometimes 
become rather trying, but one realizes that such influ- 
ences have been assimilated, and are fruitful, hav- 
ing gone through the remoulding fire of a strong 
personality. 

The ‘‘ recurrent themes ”’ in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new 
poems are not the only points of resemblance 
to the growth of a tree. Growth is suggested 
constantly by a sense of painful development, and a 
constant and yet always disciplined reaching upward 
and outward of the author in his search for a philo- 
sophy. This disciplined classical quality is evident 
even after a first casual examination of a new poem 
by Mr. Eliot, and the more one reads it the stronger 
does a realization of his sincerity become; and the 
stronger, often, a sympathy with his convictions. 
His work is always distinguished, and this new volume 
shows that his poetical output as a whole has under- 
gone the same sort of slow, painful development that 
an individual poem of his has suffered. 
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Icelandic Sagas, appears for the time in an 
English version that reflects that swift dramatic 


Many people will have little sympathy with the a 
obscureness and difficulty of much of his work, but if it 
any poet can challenge the present romantic and NEW h 
realistic outlook of general creative activity, then that s 
poet (and critic) is Mr. Eliot. CAMBRIDGE BOOKS ; 

The poems in ‘ Ash Wednesday ’ gain by the absence a 

- of notes or other accompaniment which tended, instead b 
of enlightening, to sink a reader of ‘ The Waste Land ’ , t 
in a sea of trouble at his inability to cope with the E. R. Eddison t 
ultra-sophistication of the poet, until he said with Mr. (Author of The Worm Ouroboros.) r 
Eliot himself, parodying him by quotation : EGIL’S SAGA 1 

Lord, I am not worthy Done into English out of the Icelandic, with an In- t 
Lord, I am not worthy » Notes, and an Essay on some Principles t 
but speak the word only of Translation. t 
P1PeR Demy 8vo. 18s. net 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE HAPSBURGS 


The Emperor Karl. By Arthur, Count Polzer- 
Hoditz. Putnam. 


HIS study of the Emperor Karl is at once one 
of the most important and one of the most interest- 
ing that have yet appeared. It has, too, an historical as 
well as a biographical value, and some of the facts 
which it contains would be quite incredible were it not 
for the author’s admirable practice of supporting his 
statements by documentary evidence. The result is 
an analysis of the leaders and the policies of the 
Central Powers which goes a long way to explain why 
the Allies, with all their blunders, emerged victorious 
from the war. One man alone stands out, distin- 
guished by his honesty of purpose, the Emperor Karl, 
and when the reader lays down this book he will almost 
certainly have come to the conclusion that Count Polzer- 
Hoditz has not praised his dead master any too highly. 
The volume begins with a very illuminating account 
of the character and ideals of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who has suffered in the eyes of posterity 
because he had the misfortune to incur the enmity of 
those past-masters in the art of propaganda, the Serbs 
and Hungarians. To a great extent his project of a 
federal monarchy, in which the Poles, the Czechs, and 
the Jugo-Slavs should be on an equal footing with the 
Germans and the Magyars, was adopted by his nephew, 
and it is one of the tragedies of European history that 
neither man should have had an opportunity of putting 
it into practice. Both had to contend with the vested 
interests, opposed to all change, that surrounded the 
throne, while the coming of the war made it only 
too easy for the reactionaries to stigmatize every Slav 
as a traitor, and so to render impossible the con- 
cessions that might well have saved the Empire. The 
author also goes at some length into the circumstances 
of the Archduke’s death, and he does not hesitate to 
charge both the Russian Government and the present 
King of Jugo-Slavia with being accessories before the 
fact. 
Count Polzer-Hoditz has nothing new to say of the 
peace negotiations of 1917, and he rightly lays their 
failure at the door of M. Ribot and Count Czernin. It 
is, however, not without interest to note in his care- 
fully documented narrative that the modern care of the 
Quai d’Orsay for the Southern Slavs dates from 
the very moment that Russia ceased to be able to pro- 
tect them. The author confirms the view that had the 
Emperor Francis Joseph lived he would himself have 
initiated conversations with the Allies, and he quotes 
the old Emperor as saying shortly before his death : 
** I'll look on for another three months, and then I’ll 
put an end to it.”’ Mr. Lloyd George is rightly shown 
as extremely anxious that definite negotiations should 
be opened, and his appreciation of the situation at that 
time undoubtedly does him infinite credit. For the rest, 
the will to war was stronger in Paris and Berlin than 
the will to peace in London and Vienna, so mankind 
-had to suffer and bleed for another eighteen weary 
months. 
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Of the central figure, the Emperor Karl himself, the 
author has naturally much to say, and his portrait will 
in all probability stand the test of time. Karl was 
handicapped both by the circumstances in which he 
succeeded to the throne, and by the total lack of even 
ordinarily competent and trustworthy ministers; it may 
also be added that he was to some extent handicapped 
by his own conscience, which would not allow him to 
break with his German allies, or to infringe his Corona- 
tion oath to preserve Hungarian territory intact. What 
he might have accomplished had he become Emperor in 
less troubled times it is impossible to say, but there can 
be no denying the fact that his policy was the only one 
that held out any hope for the future. At the same 
time, it is difficult to resist the conviction that he lacked 
just that extra amount of driving-power which might 
have enabled him to win through. There was enough 
and to spare of Joseph II in him, but what was wanted 
was a little more of Maria Teresa. 

The lesser characters, the statesmen and generals of 
the Central Powers, appear in these pages in the most 
unfavourable light. Indeed, a more incompetent, 
selfish, and short-sighted collection of nonentities can 
never before have been in control of the destinies of 
two great empires at the crisis of their fate, and one 
would search in vain even the two portly tomes of Sir 
Henry Wilson’s Diary for their like. It seems almost 
incredible that the statesmen of Austria-Hungary, who 
had an excellent case against Serbia on the morrow of 
the Archduke’s murder, should have so conducted 
matters that within a few short weeks they appeared the 
aggressors in the eyes of the world. Only the German 
Emperor appears in a favourable light, for we have 
here Karl’s own authority for the Kaiser’s moderation, 
though it is also clear that he was the merest puppet 
in the hands of those who believed in peace by victory 
alone. Even, however, if the Kaiser’s heart was in the 
right place, his judgment was at fault when he wrote 
gleefully to Karl that ‘‘in Russia time and the 
extremists are working for us.’? One wonders if he 


had never heard the proverb that prescribes the best 


attitude for those who live in glass houses. 

In fine, this book is an excellent history of, and an 
invaluable commentary upon, the period which it covers. 
It is, too, a guide to the problems of the present and 
the future, for the difficulties that were too much for 
poor Karl are equally great to-day, albeit in a slightly 
different form. The Succession States have not proved 
so unqualified a success that it is wise to write off a 
Hapsburg Empire as definitely a thing of the past, and 
if the Archduke Otto is ever restored to all or any of 
the crowns that his father lost, he would certainly do 
well to take the author of this book for his guide, 
philosopher and friend. 


CHARLES PETRIE 


MORE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


Contemporary American Philosophy. Edited by 
G. P. Adams and W. P. Montague. Vol. II. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


HIS further collection of personal statements of 
outlook and belief by contemporary American 
philosophers is of particular interest. Probably the 
general reader will turn first to the contribution of 
Mr. George Santayana, whose influence on post-war 
English thought has been so considerable. These 
pages are a fascinating summary of his beliefs, and 
of the means whereby he reached them. The genius 
of Mr. Santayana is clearly Latin rather than Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic, and he is able “‘to say 
plausibly in English as many un-English things as 
possible.’’ His religious outlook is particularly 
characteristic of our time, which is impatient alike 
of positive and negative dogmatism. 
** Although I learned my prayers and catechism 
by rote, as was then inevitable in Spain, I knew 
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that my parents regarded all religion as a work of 
human imagination; and I agreed, and still agree, 
with them there—but this carried an implication 
in their minds against which every instinct in me 
rebelled, namely, that the works of human imagina- 
tion are bad. No, said I to myself even as a boy: 
they are good, they alone are good; and the rest— 
the whole real world—is ashes in the mouth. My 
sympathies were entirely with those other members 
of my family who were devout believers.”’ 

This is a very illuminating passage, and the only 
modification of this youthful view would be that our 
author would regard the truth of science as being 
no less ‘‘ symbolic ’’ than that of religion. If 
religions are ‘‘the great fairy-tales of the conscience,” 
the science have their mythical aspect too. As for 
good and evil, these are ‘ relative to the natures 
of animals, irreversible in that relation, but in- 
different to the march of cosmic events.’’ 

Highly interesting also is the contribution of 
Professor John Dewey, who holds that recent 
developments in  science—‘‘ anthropology, history, 
politics, economics, social and abnormal psychology ”’ 
—will lead to a new synthesis in philosophy. ‘‘ The 
next synthetic movement in philosophy will emerge 
when the significance of the social sciences and arts 
has become an object of reflective attention in the 
same way that mathematical and physical sciences 
have been made the objects of thought in the past, 
and when their full import is grasped.’’ 

The reader will turn to the contributions of 
Professors R. B. Perry and Bissett Pratt in the 
hope of discovering something of the new realist 
movement in America. He will discover generous 
sympathies and a complete absence of dogmatism. 
Professor Pratt confesses to a lively interest in the 
Upanishads: ‘‘ I cannot say with the assurance I 
should have felt some years ago that Hindu and 
Buddhist Monism are quite mistaken. Is my _ per- 
sonal realism necessarily incompatible with the 
ancient insight of the East? As yet I do not know. 
. . As I view the matter, philosophy is a persistent 
attempt to get at the most probable explanation of 
our experience, to draw the most persuasive and 
inclusive picture of the world we live in. Just for 
this reason it is an investigation that can never 
be complete.”’ 

Mr. R. W. Sellars’s essay is interesting as an 
attempt to provide a philosophy of value from a 
naturalistic standpoint (this seems to be characteristic 
of a good deal of American philosophy). “Tn 
valuation we are interpreting the object as it bears 
upon our lives, upon our desires, feelings, purposes. 
The meanings which now arise are value-meanings 
and are very different from the descriptive meanings 
explicit in pure cognition.” 

The editors of these two volumes have certainly 
performed a service to the educated public. Many 
interested readers will turn from the perusal of 
these essays to the published works of the authors 
of them. 


THE REAL CHATTERTON 


A Life of Thomas Chatterton. By E. H. W. 
Meyerstein. Ingpen and Grant. 30s. 


O die young is a poetic act, and the legend to 

which it necessarily gives rise will always add a 
strand of the poetry-of-legend to the name of a youth 
who has written good verse. In our own day, the 
untimely death of. Rupert Brooke has buttressed his 
poetic reputation, and Rupert’s feminine face, the sort 
of face which captivated photographers, has done 
perhaps as much as Henry Wallis’s picture of the boy 
in azure breeches in the Tate Gallery to popularize a 
romantic legend. The poetry written by Thomas 
Chatterton before he committed suicide shortly in 
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advance of his eighteenth birthday would have won him 
a place among the English poets even if his tragic 
end, and the controversy over the genuineness of the 
Thomas Rowley upon whom Chatterton fathered the 
finest of his compositions, had not secured him a place 
among the legendary favourites of English literature. 
To fabricate ancient MSS.; to have these locally 
accepted as genuine by self-constituted experts; to 
have produced undeniably beautiful poetry in this 
fashion ; to come to London; to appeal unconvincingly 
to Horace Walpole; to starve and to commit suicide 
by arsenic; what story could Nature supply more 
suited than this to England at the rise of the Romantic 
Movement? Controversy and criticism have kept 
the lamp burning, and the ‘‘ marvellous boy ’’ of 
Wordsworth’s famous allusion and Keats’s familiar 
sonnet have consecrated a character which lives its 
separate life in our imaginations almost indepen- 
dently of the actual story pieced together by research. 
Indeed, it becomes a comment on the legendary figure 
that no full-length volume devoted to Chatterton’s 
history should have appeared until now. 

Mr. Meyerstein has devoted nine years to the pre- 
paration of this biography with the object of supple- 
menting previous lives. He has two motives for 
this: to set the poet in his surroundings at Bristol in 
the second half of the eighteenth century before us, 
and to appraise the ‘Rowley Poems as English Poetry.’ 
For the first purpose it was necessary to forage in 
records contemporary with the poet, and the investi- 
gations showed that Chatterton’s contemporaries did 
not take a romantic view of the youth’s character. 
There is little of the ‘ Blue Boy ’ in this description, 
taken from a biographical dictionary of 1784: 


This unfortunate person, though certainly a most 
extraordinary genius, seems yet to have been a most 
ungracious composition. He was violent and impetuous 
to a strange degree . . . he appears to have had a portion 
of ill-humour more than enough for a youth of 17. 


It must not be fancied from this that Mr. Meyerstein 
is unsympathetic, wishes to dissipate a legend, or is 
indulging in biographer’s spite. On the contrary, he 
is a lover of Chatterton’s poetry, and anxious to dis- 
cover what the character of this queer genius really 
was. From a number of minute references, from 
little elaborations concerning people and places grow- 
ing out of the main theme, a background of detail is 
constructed which enables us to understand the 
society, atmosphere, and tastes in which the overgrown 
Chatterton was working. Mr. Meyerstein is a 
researcher, a good researcher so far as one of the 
opposite type can judge, and the effect of these 
researches is as stimulating as portraiture, though the 
method is not so pleasing as its result. We are won, 
however, by the writer’s imaginative criticism of the 
Rowley poems, and he makes us see that the com- 
position of the pretended antique in verse was as 
natural to the spirit of Chatterton’s age as the con- 
struction of pretended ruins in private parks and 
gentlemen’s gardens. Chatterton was ambitious, 
proud, and with that taste for the past which is 
inherent in imaginative people. He lived and wrote 
in the age of literary fakes, and the child of his inven- 
tion, Thomas Rowley, was too dear to his creator’s 
imagination to be disclaimed. Between antiquarian 
truth and falsehood the scientific line of accuracy had 
yet to be nicely drawn. Thus Walpole was duped by 
Chatterton at the unfortunate moment when the dis- 
tinction was just beginning to matter. Walpole 
therefore was justified in disparaging a correspondent 
who was really working in a convention that did not 
invite a scientific test, a convention that had proved 
a readier road to fame than original poetry in current 
English. 

Where the legend of penury and starvation is 
reduced to simpler proportions, the reader does not 
feel a loss. On the contrary, Mr. Meyerstein makes 
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us feel that Chatterton has slipped from the frame of 
his romantic portrait to the ground, to become a boy 
with almost as many facets to his character as “‘ a 
caution " with whom we are on familiar terms. Mr. 
Meyerstein has thus achieved, by his laborious 
researches, the same effect of understanding and 
verisimilitude as that which is the motive of romantic 
biography. Indeed, with more, for we believe what 
he tells us, since he lets most of his minute evidence 
speak for itself. The book, in short, is not nearly so dry 
as it looks, and it will, I fancy, in time be accepted 
as the basis of all biographical opinions about 
Chatterton: not that it supersedes the best of the 
earlier lives, but that it supplements them, and, with- 
out attacking the legend, leaves it as the colour rather 
than the drawing of the story. All the debated points, 
from the character of. Lambert to the poet’s suicide, 
are calmly and reasonably discussed, and the critic 
is so sympathetic that he makes us see how much of 
the poetry goes when it is printed in modern spelling. 
This combination of critical sympathy with research 
is rare, and here is a book that will outlive many 
facile and romantic biographies. 
OsBeRT BURDETT 


UR 


A Season’s Work at Ur. 
Methuen. 25s. 


LTHOUGH he was not the first archeologist to 

dig at Ur, Consul J. E. Taylor having conducted 
considerable but happily superficial excavations there 
as long ago as 1853, Dr. Hall had the good fortune 
to inaugurate the great enterprise which, continued by 
Mr. Woolley, has thrown such amazing light upon the 
Sumerian civilization of the fourth and third millen- 
niums B.c. Dr. Hall lived to see the fruition of his work 
in Mesopotamia and to add, in the present book, a dis- 
tinguished footnote to his ‘ Ancient History of the 
Near East.’ He tells us here of his work at Ur, Al- 
*Ubaid, and Abu Shahrain, of the conditions, exacting 
and exciting enough, under which it was undertaken, 
and of the discoveries he made, linking the latter up 
with the subsequent and more important finds made 
by Mr. Woolley in the succeeding seasons. 

Such publicity—always, be it said learned and 
dignified—has been given to the work at Ur, that there 
is comparatively little with regard to the major dis- 
coveries that the reports already issued have failed to 
give. What gives its character to Dr. Hall’s book 
is his running historical comment on these discoveries, 
his comparison between Sumerian Art and that of 
Egypt, and his lively account of the work of excavation 
as it proceeded. Dr. Hall went out in 1918 to take 
over the archzological work which had till then been 
carried on by Captain R. Campbell Thompson, of the 
Intelligence Service, and it was due to the military and 
political exigencies of the time that the ultimate site 
chosen for exploration was that of Ur. Happy 
accident—it probably did not seem happy at the time 
—made Ur and its neighbourhood the only safe place 
for excavators to work. Captain Thompson had sur- 
veyed Ur, and had excavated at Shahrain. Dr. Hall, 
having visited as the Intelligence Officer appointed to 
deal with antiquities Babylon and other sites, concen- 
trated on Ur and its suburb Al-’ Ubaid, with the gratify- 
ing results here related. 

Dr. Hall’s description of his journey through 
Mesopotamia, with notes on Babylon and Nippur, etc., 
is vivid and interesting ; but the best of his narratives 
is that which deals with the actual work of excavation 
and with his assistants. The country was still very 
unsettled, and the Arabs, whom Mr. Woolley has 
trained to be excellent diggers, were restless and prob- 
ably dangerous; hence Dr. Hall was forced to rely upon 
the more trustworthy but slower-witted Turks. There 
were, of course, Arabs, and also Indians on his pay 


By H. R. Hall. 


roll, but, save for the European sergeant-major who 
was his chief assistant, the Turks were his right-hand 
men, and the little character sketches we are given 
of the motley crowd are curiously vivid. The dis- 
cipline to a great extent was military—tempered by an 
unmilitary intelligence—for Dr. Hall was a captain 
and of course wore uniform; uniform, indeed, was the 
only symbol of authority universally recognized. Asa 
scientific expert, Dr. Hall’s kit usually exceeded the 
limit allowed to mere captains, and sometimes this had 
embarrassing results. A German-looking riicksack he 
carried was very suspicious to the French, and trans- 
port officers and others were frequently nonplussed by 
the unusual impediments of the unusual captain. Why it 
did not occur to the authorities to give him field rank 
is not clear. However, the legend ‘‘ British Museum ”’ 
seems to have overawed even the most intransigent. 
In these cheerful accounts of his personal adventures, 
one comes to know the distinguished historian of the 
Near East very intimately, and this personal note adds 
considerably to the interest of a book, which should be 
popular in the best sense of the word. The value of 
the archzological and other descriptions is greatly 
increased by the numerous photographs, most of which 
are Dr. Hall’s own, with which they are illustrated. 
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estimate of his genius they must admit that here Irving 
is brought as near to life as is possible in the pages 
of a book. And he is not, perhaps, an easy figure to 
revive. Irving, considering the great reputation won 
in his lifetime, has very soon passed into legend. He 
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is a legend rather than a living memory : as remote as 
actors who took their last call half a century earlier. 
This will be to many, and especially to some present- 
day actors and producers, as provocative as it is an 
individual book. Stage technique has altered. Irving 
to-day would no doubt be accused of over-acting— 
even if modern playwrights could produce anything 
that would suit his methods and powers. Mr. Gordon 
Craig on this point, as on many others, is emphatic in 
Irving’s defence—indeed, takes the offensive-defensive : 


‘* But was he natural ?”’ is always being asked. Indeed 
he was—natural like lightning—but not natural like the 
ape. Some there are who will for ever think that to be 
commonplace is to be natural. They find it very natural 
in an actor to drift on and off the stage, or tactfully to 
avoid saying or doing anything that might astonish any- 
one in the audience—to look and act as much like a cipher 
as possible—slightly sleepy about the eyes—toll-loll. To 
these, then, it must appear that if an actor is expressive 
he is unnatural ; if he astonishes, he is positively eccentric ; 
if he is dramatic, a scandal. 


Much present-day acting, one imagines, must be 
far too subtle to please Mr. Gordon Craig and would 
not earn Irving’s approval at rehearsal. Realism, 
one knows, can very easily slip into dullness, as the 
modern stage—and the modern novel—have shown 
often enough since Irving’s day. Would Irving’s act- 
ing seem over-emphasized to-day? Why, even Irving's 
walk, Mr. Craig declares, was a whole language. 

Apart from his possibly controversial estimate of 
Irving, Mr. Craig’s book is interesting, especially to 
old playgoers, in its pictures of the old Lyceum. There 
is one of a first night, with Bram Stoker, Irving’s 
faithful lieutenant, receiving all the famous guests : 


Coming into the theatre on this first night Mr. Stoker 
would see, maybe, Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Sir Morel 
and Lady Mackenzie, Alfred Gilbert, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Jopling, Mr. and Mrs. Linley 


Sambourne, the Tadema family, John Sargent, Max 
Beerbohm with Aubrey Beardsley, the Duke of Beaufort, 
William Rothenstein, and the family of Dr. Pryde. 


A while later, as the clock pointed to five minutes to 
eight, Sir Edwin Arnold, the Duchess of Teck, Pinero, 
Labouchere, would arrive: then Lord Londesborough, 
George Du Maurier and his lovely family, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Todhunter. Some would drive up in carriages, 
some in hansoms, some in four-wheelers—others would 
arrive on foot. In they poured: Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Moschelles, the Seligmanns, Mr. and Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
Lockwood, Walter Gilbey, Edmund Yates, Walter Palmer, 
Walter Dowdeswell, Mr. and Mrs. Perugini, Mrs. Ban- 
croft, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Pollock . . . dozens of families 
known to Irving or to Ellen Terry, and all welcomed there 
by the very able Bram Stoker. 


Whether one agrees or not with Mr. Craig about 
the superiority of the old over the new acting, first 
nights, it would seem, are seldom what they were. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Love in the Machine Age: A Psychological Study 
of the Transition from Patriarchal Society. 
By Floyd Dell. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is no valid reason why a popular novelist 
should not compile a psychological treatise, and Mr. 
Dell is candid enough in his admission that he ‘‘ claims 
the privilege of an outsider, a poet’s privilege,’’ to 
invade the province of the man of science. But when 
he claims that his book presents in terms of history and 
sociology ‘‘what modern psychological science has thus 
far been content to hint at,’’ the reader is justified in 
expecting something more than a rehash of the elements 
of contemporary psychology, the more so as the pub- 
lishers make the considerable claim that this volume is 


ce 


COLONIES. 

Information as to the Conditions and Cost of Living 
in the Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 
Territories. (Colonial No. 56). 3s. (3s. 3d.) 

This publication contains important information as 
to outfit, equipment, etc., suitable for the various 
Colonies and Dependencies, 


British Guiana. Report for 1929. No. 1496. 
Is. 3d. (1s. 4d.) 

Barbados. Report for 1929-30. No. 1499. 1s. 3d. 
(1s. 4d.) 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. Report for 
1928-29. No. 1500. Is. (1s. 1d.) 

Swaziland. Report for 1929. No. 1501. 6d. (7d.) 

Tongan Islands Protectorate, 1929. No. 1502. 
9d. (10d.) 


MENTAL TREATMENT. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Conference con- 
vened to consider the steps to be taken for bringing 
into effective operation the powers conferred 
the Mental Treatment Act 1930. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 

(The Board of Control considers that the Mental 
Treatment Act 1930 will come to be regarded as 
a great landmark in the history of legislation 
dealing with the treatment of mental disorder.) 


OVERSEAS TRADE. 
Germany. Economic Conditions to July, 1930. 
4s. 6d. (4s. 11d.) 


Philippine Islands. Economic Conditions, 1927-30. 
Is. 6d. (1s. 7d.) 


A selection from the publications list 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine: from 
June 1917 to the end of the War. By Captain 
Cyril Falls. Maps by Major A. F. Becke. (In 
two parts, 790 pages text, 47 sketches, 10 illus- 
trations.) Price (Parts I and II) £1. (£1 0s. 9d.) 
Case of Maps 10s. (10s. 9d.) 

This volume is the second dealing with British mili- 
tary operations in Egypt, Palestine and Syria. It 
brings the record to the conclusion of the Armistice 
with Turkey and completes the story. 

RESEARCH. 

The Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution. 15th 
Report. Observations in the year ended March 31, 
1929. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 

Report on the Work of the Research and Education 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
year 1928-29. Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


PALESTINE. 

Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and 
Development. By Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 
August, 1930. Cmd. 3686. 3s. (3s. 3d.) 

Statement of Policy by H.M. Government. October, 
1930. Cmd. 3692. 4d. (5d.) 

These publications are arousing wide interest and 
discussion, 

RFPARATION COMMISSION. 

Official Documents, Vol. XXII. Report of the 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments, May 21, 
1930. 5s. (5s. 6d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage 
May be chaninnd Sram the Selo Qiiees of H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE at the following addresses: 


LONDON : W.C. 2. EDINBURGH : 120 George S 
: York BELFAST 
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CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
‘AST : Donegall Square West. 
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“comparable in scope and breadth with Havelock Ellis’s 

t six volume work.’’ Had the author contented 
himself with a plain explanation of what he justly terms 
“ the revolutionary aspect of modern psychology,’’ and 
cut his book down to about a quarter of its actual 
length, he might have written a useful little handbook 
for the plain man and woman. As it is, he has merely 
added another to the long list of volumes whose spiritual 
begetters are Freud, Jung, and Adler. Incidentally, 
one notes that an uncommonly pretentious bibliography 
makes no reference to Jung. 


<The Romance of the Civil Service. By Samuel 
McKechnie. Sampson Low. 6s. 


HERE is a popular account of the Civil Service from 
its inception to the present day; of the buildings in 
which it has been housed and of the personnel which, 
expanding from that of the staffs of the Exchequer, 
Chancery, and Privy Seal, has grown into the army 
of officials, 300,000 strong/necessary to cope with the 
multifarious duties the Legislature has assigned it. Mr. 
McKechnie writes most attractively of an older West- 
minster, and his descriptions are admirably supported 
by reproductions of old prints, in the earlier of which 
the only features recognizable to-day are the Banquet- 
ing Hall and the Abbey. The story of the buildings 
is followed by descriptions of the departments they 
house, and of the work carried on. We see how public 
needs have grown or been recognized, and how the 
machinery to meet them has been created, until there 
is very little in the life of the country that does not in 
some way come within the cognizance of the Civil 
Service. We see the Civil Servant himself at work and 
play; and an interesting chapter on Civil Service men 
who have distinguished themselves in letters concludes 
the book, which fully deserves the praise bestowed 
upon it by Mr. Philip Snowden in the foreword he 
contributes. 


SCRUTINIES vot. 2 


by 


VARIOUS WRITERS 


Voi. I criticised writers whose 


reputations were in the main 


earned before the War. This 


volume studies those of later 


growth, including T. S. ELIOT, 


ALDOUS HUXLEY, JAMES 


JOYCE, D. H. LAWRENCE. 


7s. 6d. net. 


YOFUKU 


JAPAN IN TROUSERS 


by 


SHERARD VINES 


Author of ‘“‘HUMOURS 


UNRECONCILED.” 


7s. Od. net. 


Man 


and His Universe 
by 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
“* Excellent H. G. WELLS 
great book J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
“* Stimulating ’—PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY 


“* Fascinating ’’—MIss V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
(BROADCASTING) 


“* Graphic description””—NEW STATESMAN 

“* Comprehensive” —sPECTATOR 

“* Lucid and well. 
TELEGRAPH 
Brilliant outline HERALD 
** 0’ LONDON’S 
Illustrated. 16s. net 

HARPER & BROTHERS, LONDON 


DAILY 


ONE HAS BEEN 


HONEST 


by 


F. G. FISHER 


The story of a great fri 


tracing the influence of a realist 


upon a romantic idealist. It 


portrays the passionate endeav- 


ours of each to be honest in his 


own way life, and 
isher shows 


to his friend. Mr. F 


a remarkable insight into the 


working of men’s minds, and an 


unusual and highly promising 


ability to create convincing 
characters. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
MURDER 


A new detective story, in which 


Glyn Morgan, the mystic Welsh- 


— man, 


by ROSA & DUDLEY LAMBERT 
Authors of “MONSIEUR FAUX PAS.” 


WISHART & CO., 


19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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Parliamentary Government: A Failure? By Sir 
Frank Fox. Stanley Paul. §5s. 


SIR FRANK FOX, answering his own question, 
decides that Parliamentary government as it exists in 
this country is, indeed, a failure, and he does some 
very plain speaking about the present political 
machinery. The facts which he gives in describing 
the tendencies of the time are very interesting, though 
they may not lead us to his own conclusions. He traces 
the rise of the Fascists in Italy, points out the benefits 
which have resulted from their regime, and suggests 
that the adoption of similar principles—not necessarily 
of similar methods—is the only way by which the 
British political system can be regenerated. He draws 
up a list of the principles on which he conceives the 
various departments of administration should be 
reformed. Not everyone, by any means, will agree with 
them, but they are stated with courageous precision, 
and they carry the weight of his sincerity with them. 


The Mental Development of the Child: A 
Summary of Modern Psychological Theory. 

By Karl Biihler. Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 
ALTHOUGH there is much in this study of the 
child’s mind for the parent and the teacher, it is to 
the philosopher, biologist, and the experimental 
psychologist that it makes its greatest appeal. 
Professor Bihler in the course of his experiments, 
which are such that any intelligent person might 
conduct without danger to the child, has made many 
interesting and valuable discoveries; but the great 
worth of the book lies in its formulation of a method 
of research which promises results far greater and 
more important than any yet obtained. For instance, 
Professor Bihler in his introductory chapter, referring 
to the ignorance of the science of prehistory with 
regard to the childhood of the race, goes on to say 


that it has not yet exhausted its best source of informa- 
tion, nor yet indeed in many respects succeeded in 
recognizing it. This source, he feels convinced, is 
the mental development of our own children. That 
this is no mere pious hope of unsupported hypothesis 
is abundantly proved in the investigations described, 
and these investigations, as the Professor points out 
again and again, have but initiated the fuller system. 
atic enquiries that are so clearly and encouragingly 
indicated. We find a three-year-old boy inventing an 
explanation of where all the dogs come from that run 
about the streets of Stuttgart, which Groos has rightly 
compared with the primitive's nature-myth. The 
small child’s counting and drawing are both made 
to illustrate the mind of primitive man; and in many 
directions the actions and speech of quite little 
children are seen to have complications going to 
the very roots of man’s psychological development. 


The Medieval Scene. By C. G. Coulton. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 


IT was well said that no one can write an elementary 
book who is not a complete master of his subject. 
There can be little about the life of the Middle Ages 
so far as it is preserved for us in books and account 
rolls and works of artistic craftsmanship that is not 
familiar to Dr. Coulton, and it is by a wise selection 
that he has been able to compress an adequate if 
informal introduction to the Middle Ages into a short 
but eminently readable account, with well-chosen 
illustrations. The one complaint possible is that these 
illustrations should have been explained a little ; a refer- 
ence to the ‘ Medieval Village’ does not help the 
reader who has no leisure to read Dr. Coulton’s larger 
works. The book, developed from a series of wire- 
less talks, is a most admirable piece of work and 
entirely trustworthy. 


W. 


Paris] 


EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Even the finest bookshop cannot stock all of the 12,000 or more new Books published each year. 

Although every bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son stocks a selection of new Books suited to local 

requirements, it sometimes happens that a Book specially wanted is not in stock at the branch. 

W. H. Smith & Son’s Express Book Service quickly collects urgent Book orders from large stocks at 
Head Office, and delivers them to the local branch for immediate delivery. 


Hi. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Stationers 


1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, W.C.2 


[Brussels 


THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


Books for 
Christmas Gifts 


Cards : Calendars 
Catalogues on application 
TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers : Court Stationers 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the , 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace tue Duke oF Mowrtxoss. 


Bankers: Wu.tams Deacon’s Bank, Lro. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Eso 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“a the golden rule is—follow the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
In every Department of Modern Literature—Belles 
hort Lettres, Novels, Autobiographies or Fiction—you will 
ols find the most able and informed criticisms in the 
efer- TELEGRAPH Literary Pages appearing every Tuesday 
the | and Friday. 
ete Regular contributors include John Drinkwater, 
Arthur Waugh, S. P. B. Mais, etc. Where specialised 
pend subjects are concerned, the services of the best living 
— authorities are secured. 


Every Friday one of the most prominent personalities 
of the day gives you a list of the books he is reading 
and re-reading. Incidentally, the books chosen by 
such notabilities as Lloyd George and Margot Asquith 
provide an interesting side-light on their characters. 


At regular intervals E. C. Bentley, author of that 
Prince of Detective stories, “ Trent’s Last Case,” 
gives you his selection of the best Detective fiction 
published. 


Your Literary opinions will be sound and interesting 
if you base them on the 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ’? and addressed to 
Editor, Sarurpay Revigsw, 9 King Street, London, 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 450 
(CLrosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 13) 


SPORT PRACTISED WHEN OUR STUARTS WORE THEIR CROWNS; 
Anp ONE THAT’S STILL PURSUED ON Epsom Downs. 


Like Marah’s water with pure lymph diluted. 
For universal lingo, some say, suited. 

Bowman whose fame was won in Pillar Two. 
As butcher’s-broom it may be known to you. 
This has been called, I think, the soldier’s trade. 
Men’s lives to rule he deems the planets made, 
Of what’s unfit three-fifths we here can use. 

The queenly Saran figures as this Muse. 

Clip at each end the twentieth of a drachm. 
Curtail what makes a sheep out of a lamb. 
Sipped by the parent of facetious Sam. 


BS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 448 
A FAMOUS REGIMENT AND ITS FIERCE COMMANDER, 
WHO MIGHT, WITH LUCK, HAVE RIVALLED ALEXANDER. 
His DEEDS SOME LAUDER OF THE SIXTIES SUNG, 
ErE YOU WERE BORN AND WHEN YOUR BaRD WAS YOUNG. 


Of speed our forebears thought it the ne plus. 
Much about nothing’s never worth the fuss. 
Lies here before you, but the monkey’s hiding. 
Never in infants is this state abiding. 

Oh! here’s the monkey come to light at length. 
This all men are when they have lost their strength. 
Love-in-a-mist or devil-in-the-bush, 

He could -eplace his senior at a push. 
Faint-hearted, bashful: both ends you must lop. 
Twice-told and tedious; O that it would stop! 
On Anglo-Indian breakfast-tables seen. 
Amorphous; quite unlike the Cyprian queen, 


Solution of Acrostic No. 448 


Cc oac H 
A d Oo 
P ape R 
T oothlessnes S 
A Pp E 
I nfir M 
N igell A 
J unio R 
tl m Id 
N arratio N 
K edgere E 
Ss 


Acrostic No. 448.—The winner is “ Fossil,’’ Mr. George 
Fairholme, 80 Drayton Gardens, S.W.10, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ King Henry the Rake,’ by Clement Wood, published 
by Jarrolds and reviewed by us on October 25. Eight other 
competitors chose this book, thirteen named the ‘ The Age of 
the Chartists,’ nine ‘ The Thundering Abbot,’ eight ‘ Grand 
Hotel,’ etc., etc. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Ali, Armadale, E. Barrett, Boote, 
Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Buns, Carfton, Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, 
Clam, D. L., Ebor, Sir Reginald Egerton, Estela, Farsdon, 
Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, Iago, Jeff, Lilian, 
Madge, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, Mrs. Milne, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Margaret Owen, Penelope, Peter, Pola- 
mar, Raven, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stucco, Tyro, 
Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, C. J. Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bolo, Boris, Mrs. J. Butler, Maud 
Crowther, Dhualt, Mrs. Lole, R. R. H. Moore, Rabbits, Shrub. 
All others more. 


Light 4 baffied 55 solvers ; Light 10, 4; Light 11, 3; Light 5, 2; 
Lights 1, 3, 6, 7 and 9, 1. Light 4 can only be answered by 


a noun, and it is strange that not more than two solvers realized 
this. The winner quotes Herbert Spencer: ‘‘ In the infant 
toothlessness co-exists with the power of developing 32 teeth at 
maturity.’’ (The C.O.D. states that -ness is a suffix appended 
freely to adjectives, etc., to form nouns expressing state or 
condition.) 

Stucco.—I regret the omission of your name from list. After 
the Sixth Round you were 5 points down. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(COLUMBIA) 


DX. 135. ‘ Ballad Memories.’ Organ solo, Quentin 
Maclean. 2 records. 

DX. 129. ‘ Aljoscha’s Song’; ‘Two Old Wedding 
Songs ’ (Gretschaninoff). Don Cossacks Choir, 

DX. 127. ‘A Ragtime Review.’ Parts 1 and 2. Old 
Time Ragtimers. 

DX. 125. ‘ Queen of Sheba: She Alone Charmeth My 
Sadness’; ‘Samson: Honour and Arms’ 
(Gounod). Norman Allin with orchestra. 

DX. 122. ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin.’ Selection, 

Wagner. Regal Cinema Orchestra. 

DX. 123. ‘ Memories of Chopin.’ Parts 1 and 2. J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet. 

DX. 133. ‘O That I Knew Where I Might Find Him’; 
‘ Angel Spirits Ever Blessed.’ St. George’s 
Chapel Choir, Windsor. 

LX. 60. ‘ Rosenkavalier’ Waltzes, Parts 1 and 2 
(Strauss). Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

DB. 261. ‘ Valse des Mascottes ’; ‘ Pizzicato Pierrette.’ 
Flute Duets. 

DB. 264. ‘O Sole Mio’; ‘ La Mattinata.’ 

DB. 268. — I Miss You So’; ‘ Two Tired Old 

yes. 

DB. 271. ‘ Take Off Your Coat ’; ‘ The Menin Gate.’ 

CB. 133. ‘June Kisses’; ‘ What’s The Use of Living 
Without Love?’ 

CB. 136. ‘The World is Waiting for the Sunrise ’; 
‘ Three O’clock in the Morning.’ 


All Classes of 
Insurance Transacted 


1930—LIFE BONUS YEAR 
Head Office : 

1 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 

Marine Dept.: 157 Leadenball St., E.C.3 
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. Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 
Be Collectors of Rare Books, Prints or Autographs are 
recommended to the Firms whose names are given below; 
who are in a position to supply most requirements 
ing RARE BOOKS & 
(Rare Book Dept.) 
on, | Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (1550-1930) 
FINE COLLECTORS COPIES 
Book Specialists 
ge’s 
| || MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK 
“al BOUGHT and SOLD 


§ University, College, Public and Private Libraries in all parts 
of the world are supplied not only with books, but with the most 
valuable sets and runs of the leading Periodicals and Journals. 


§ Our Stock of Scientific Journals, ings and Transactions 
of the Learned Societies is one of the best in the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues issued. 


SEND US YOUR WANTS 


Telegrams-Cables: 


CENTRAL 5822 NONNAC, CENT, LONDON 


INEXPENSIVE FIRST EDITIONS 


For Pleasure and Profit 
Monthly catalogues on request 


TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 


C taloeue No. 355 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Post free from 
HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM 


APOLLO: A Journal of Arts 


Send a Postcard for a Sample 
Copy of this Superb Production 


APOLLO PRESS, 6 Rupert St., Adelphi, W.C. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
for Sale 
IN FINE AND MINT CONDITION 


Lists on application to 
Mrs. FINLAY, Loch Nell Lodge, 


$ ago Taynuilt, Argyllshire 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ACK of space as a rule prevents reference being 

made in these notes to the matters of interest that 

are included in the monthly reviews issued by 
the Joint Stock Banks. This week, however, it is felt 
that attention should be drawn to an article appear- 
ing in the November issue of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
dealing with the national accounts. The writer refers 
to the fact that in a recent speech in the City Mr. 
Snowden was inclined to scout forecasts of a deficit 
of magnitude as being too pessimistic. The writer of 
the article in question, however, states that it is not 
easy to see what basis Mr. Snowden has for this view, 
though the business world naturally hopes that he is 
correct. A careful analysis of the figures are given to 
support the conclision that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will end the present financial year with a 
deficit of not less than £ 36,000,000. Particular atten- 
tion is drawn to this article, however, because the 
writer very properly points out that there is one final 
fact that the Government and the country must both 
bear in mind: whether or not heavy taxation is intrin- 
sically a good or bad thing, there comes a point where 
fresh increases in the rate of taxation diminish and 
do not add to the total yield. If, says the writer, we 
have reached that point, all discussions as to the 
merits and demerits of high taxation are, from the 
point of view of balancing the Budget, beside the mark. 
All that remains is to realize that no further addition 
can be made to the revenue and that the only way to 
balance the Budget is to reduce expenditure. This very 
excellent article, from which I am quoting, finishes 
with the question ‘‘ When will our legislators of all 
parties appreciate the fundamental economic reality 
that thrift is not only a great virtue but also a great 
revenue producer?’’ Those who take a _ serious 
interest in the financial position of the country and 
appreciate the gravity of the problem it now has to 
face echo this question and ask when? 


GORDON HOTELS 


Although the reports issued by hotel companies 
covering the last twelve months are showing a falling 
off in profits due to decreased spending power as a 
result of the general industrial depression, it is felt 
that certain shares in this class are well worth lock- 
ing away. Attention is drawn to the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Gordon Hotels Limited. Shareholders here 
received for 1929 a dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus 
of 1} per cent. It is possible that for the current 
year the bonus will not be paid, but at the present 
market price a very generous yield is shown on a 5 
per cent. dividend. The position of the Company 
appears to be strong, the break-up value of its Ordinary 
shares being believed to be considerably in excess of 
their nominal value, which is £1. 


NORTHAMPTON ELECTRICS 


The demand for the Ordinary shares of first-class 
electric supply companies continues, and they still are 
deservedly growing in popularity for permanent invest- 
ment purposes. I would draw the attention of those 
who favour this class of investment to the Ordinary 
shares of the Northampton Electric Light and Power 
Company, which shares have been in quiet demand 
of late. The Company and its two subsidiaries 


supply electricity over an area of 1,000 square miles, 
and during the last ten years net profits have increased 
from £33,000 to £131,000. During this period 
9 per cent. has been paid every year on the Ordinary 
shares, with the exception of last year, when the rate 
was increased to 10 per cent. This Company during 
the last couple of years has been somewhat in the 
limelight in connexion with possibilities of acquisition 
by the Greater London and. Counties Trust, and in 
view of the geographical position of its areas it is 
suggested that it is only a matter of time before 
something of this sort materializes. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The attention of readers of these notes has been 
drawn in the past to the ordinary shares of the Rolls- 
Royce Company. Following the general trend of prices, 
these are now standing at some 1os. a share lower 
than the price ruling earlier this year. While it is 
possible that the motor-car side of this business may 
show a falling off for the current year, it must be 
remembered that there is another side to the business 
of the Company, the manufacture of aero engines, and 
it is anticipated that any falling off in the motor manu- 
facturing side should be more than offset by increased 
revenue from the aviation branch. Last year share- 
holders received dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum which compared with earnings of over 
17} per cent., so it will be seen that a conservative 
dividend distribution policy is adopted. The cautious 
attitude of the directors as regards the allocation of 
their profits has led to the company’s consolidated 
reserve funds totalling £654,277, while the last balance 
sheet showed gilt-edged investments held amounting 
to £266,957. In their class, these Rolls-Royce shares 
appear a sound industrial investment. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON 

The capital of Pinchin, Johnson and Company, 
varnish, colour, paint and enamel manufacturers, 
includes 500,000 6} per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £1. At the present price these shares show 
a yield in the neighbourhood of 54 per cent. and, in 
view of the position of the company, it is considered 
that at this level these preference shares constitute a 
sound permanent investment. Behind these preference 
shares there are 3,186,964 ordinary shares of 1os. each. 
Profits have allowed dividends of 30 per cent. to be 
paid on the ordinary share capital of the company 
for the past five years, while, in addition, a capital 
bonus of 334 per cent. was distributed in 1928 and 
one of 10 per cent, for 1929; this indicates the strength 
of the security of the preference shares. 


GRAMOPHONE (H.M.V.) 

Perusal of the chairman’s speech at the recent 
meeting of the Gramophone (H.M.V.) Company tends 
to confirm my opinion that its ordinary shares should 
be worth locking away for a period. Admittedly, the 
chairman referred to the fact that the depression in 
trade, which was almost universal and responsible for 
the falling off in their earnings for the past year, 
was, unfortunately, still with them, and the end of it 
could not yet be seen. Nevertheless, sooner or later 
general conditions are bound to improve, and when 
they do it is anticipated that the Gramophone (H.M.V.) 
Company will reap a rich reward. Meanwhile, at the 
present price the shares should more than pay for 
their keep. 

Taurus 
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